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_ is general agreement that the school administrator and his 
teachers should know their community. Children are influenced by 
their community in many ways, often subtly. Without a good working 
knowledge of the community the teacher, whose primary function is 
dealing with personalities, has no clue as to the effect of the community 
on the personality of his pupils. Community knowledge also helps in 
vitalizing teaching and in building the curriculum. It assists in making 
many administrative decisions, such as how large a school should be and 
where it should be located in the light of population trends. If the school 
is to contribute its full force to the steady and continuing improvement 
of its community, it must know that community intimately. 

The school is an institution of the community. Its fortunes ebb and 
flow with those of the community. School-community interaction is in- 
evitable, and, by the same token, extensive and intimate knowledge of 
the community is a sine qua non of successful school administration or 
teaching. Without such knowledge the school cannot do its job of 
educating children, of participation in community life and improvement. 

The insistence on the necessity for knowledge on the part of school 
people raises the question as to the sources and methods for acquiring 
such knowledge. Very few communities have been exhaustively studied 
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like Middletown. In this respect rural America is more fortunate than 
urban America, for the rural sociologists, especially in the agricultural 
colleges, have made some thousands of studies of communities and many 
aspects of community life, such as standards of living, social organiza- 
tions, recreational and library facilities, health, housing, cooperatives, 
social aspects of farm tenancy, the social contribution of the consolidated 
school, problems and status of rural youth, and so on. Some urban uni- 
versities have also conducted extensive studies of their municipalities, 
While such studies are a first resource, if only as a guide to method, 
obviously most communities have not been so placed under a social 
microscope. 


GENERAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Population Data. Fortunately, there are many ways of securing in- 
formation about communities. A primary source as to population is the 
United States census. The amount of information available depends upon 
the size of the community. It is most complete for all cities of over 
100,000 population, somewhat less for those of 10,000, and for places 
below 1,000 population only the total population is given. The Bureau 
of the Census, however, will answer detailed questions about any com- 
munity, free of charge if the request can be taken care of by one 
clerk in a day or less, and at a cost if it takes longer. The requested in- 
formation can be supplied, if desired, by the so-called enumeration dis- 
tricts, the small basic units, carefully mapped, for which the data are 
recorded and tabulated.’ 

Among other important items the population census gives data as to 
the age and sex composition of the population, the number of foreign- 
born by country of origin, the number of native-born of foreign parent- 
age, the marital status of the population, school attendance by ages under 
twenty-one years and for all over twenty-one, color of population, 
number of persons born outside the state, number of persons ten years 
old and over engaged in gainful occupations by sex and industry groups. 

1In one quite homogeneous community a bitter fight broke out as to whether or not to 
build a new school and where to locate it, if built. An outside consultant discovered that 
70 per cent of the actual school enrollment and 75 per cent of the potential school enroll- 


ment resided in the three enumeration districts, the rest in the other ten. This fact ex- 
plained the reason for the conflict and furnished part of the basis for its settlement. 
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Much of this information is available by wards in large cities and by the 
separate counties of each state, and also for the urban, rural-farm, and 
rural-non-farm population groups. 

Space limitations make it impossible to illustrate the many ways in 
which this information could be used, but if a schoolman found in a 
given community that children ten to fourteen years of age made up 
8.5 per cent of the population, those five to nine, 8 per cent, and those 
under five, 7.3 per cent, he could make reasonable deductions as to the 
birth rate of the community and the probable trend of school enrollment. 
The picture in another actual situation in an adjoining county where the 
percentages for the three groups were respectively 9.6, 9.5, and 9.6, 
would show quite a different probable future. 

In addition to the population census, the family census presents among 
other valuable data, data on size of family, the number of families with 
no children, one child, two, three, four, five, or more children, value or 
rental of houses, income and possession of radios and specified house- 
hold appliances. 

In a number of major cities these census data have been published by 
local census committees in very detailed form for extremely small units 
called census tracts or, as in New York City, sanitary districts. This 
makes possible comparisons within such cities of school neighborhoods— 
comparisons which might well suggest modification of programs in in- 
dividual schools.” 

Data on Origins and Culture. Data with respect to the origins and 
culture of a given population group are more difficult to secure, but 
local or county histories, records filed in libraries, newspaper files, inter- 
views with leading citizens, all help. The census, of course, in its data 
on interstate migration and nativity offers some clues. 

An appraisal of the culture of a community requires above all con- 
stant observation. Census data on marital status give some clue to one 


* Those interested in pursuing further the local possibilities of census reports should 
secure the following papers, free on request: Truesdell, Leon E. and Others, An Outline 
of Some of the Important Features of the 1940 Population and Housing Censuses. Hauser, 
Philip M., Research Possibilities for Sociologists in the 1940 Census. 

Both were issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., after this article was prepared. Far more detailed tabulations than ever before are 
contemplated for both rural and urban groups. Some of the latter will even be on a 
block-by-block basis. 
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aspect through the divorce data. The heritage of the racial groups pres- 
ent can be studied. Magazine circulation or local newsstand sales are 
suggestive. The religious denominations present, attendance at or readin 

of newspaper accounts of services, and the proportion of the population 
belonging to church (U. S. Census of Religious Bodies) offer other 
insights, as do the local newspapers, especially the editorials. This aspect 
of community study is very important, especially from the teacher’s 
personal point of view. The teacher is expected to conform to the local 
mores, In some places he, or especially she, must not smoke, “date” a 
pupil, attend a dance hall. In others such behavior would receive no 
criticism.® 

It is not necessary for teachers to gather all these data themselves, 
Some schools have made a local history a successful project, the results 
of which have gone beyond the school and stimulated research by 
women’s clubs, historical pageants, and other enterprises. Once data of 
these kinds are gathered, they can be filed and made available to new 
teachers and others. Even the census data can be worked up by pupils 
either in social studies or, as in one case, by an ingenious teacher who 
devised a series of arithmetic problems based on this material. 

Data on Economic Status. As to the economic status of a community 
there are rich data. Those on income and occupations in the census have 
already been alluded to. Dr. A. Edwards of the Census Bureau has de- 
vised a socio-economic scale that can be readily applied to the occupa- 
tional distribution. The Census Bureau in 1930, 1933, 1935, and 1940 
undertook the censuses of American business, wholesale and retail. Data 
on the latter are especially valuable for purposes of community study. It 
gives total retail sales, number of stores, sales, employees, and total wages 
by type of store. To the vocational teacher in the new area of distributive 
occupations these data should be most valuable. They are presented by 
states, counties, and municipalities of over 2,500 population. The data on 
per capita retail sales are most useful, and afford perhaps the best single 
index of community wealth. The comparison of counties and cities with 
respect to per capita retail sales and per pupil costs is most instructive. 


8 One social servant almost lost his position by stating that his community was “98 per 
cent common stock,” meaning homogeneous. This place was in the cattle country, prided 
itself on its blooded cattle, and to it “common stock” had quite a different meaning. 
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The proportion of fluctuation from state and national averages and from 
census to census is also one index both of the effect of the depression or 
recovery on the community and, therefore, of its economic vulnerability 
and a measure of its economic strength. One can also determine whether 
the community supports its schools in proportion to its ability. 

Similar use, although not so extensive, can be made by the triennial 
census of manufacturers. In rural areas the census of agriculture taken 
twice each decade is very useful. It gives data on farm income, earnings 
off the farm, the number of farmers by tenure and color, farm population 
and its mobility, size and type of farms, the number and wages of agri- 
cultural laborers and, of course, a wide variety of technical agricultural 
information. Size of farms obviously affects density of population and, 
therefore, the spacing and enrollment of schools. A high proportion of 
tenancy Is often associated with a high mobility of population, and espe- 
cially, but not exclusively, in the South, with low farm income and a 
high degree of pupil retardation in the schools. A high proportion of 
agricultural laborers in the farm population usually means corporation 
or other large-scale and mechanized farming together with seasonal labor 
and suggests, as in California, the presence of a disadvantaged, immigrant 
labor group with the galaxy of problems it produces for schools and 
other agencies. These and other factors clearly influence the type of 
school and give suggestions as to its program, both educationally and 
with respect to its community relations and service. This last problem is 
one of many problems studied by colleges of agriculture in some of the 
states concerned, and there is also a two-volume report on this topic by 
the United States Department of Labor. 

Another useful source of economic information is a publication of 
the Department of Commerce called the Marked Data Handbook, of 
which there have been four issues since the first in 1929. The current 
one is dated 1939. It reports on 82 items by states for every county and 
municipality of over 2,500 population. Among the items are six on popu- 
lation and families, nine on volume and type of businesses, thirteen on 
employment and payrolls, over thirty on retail trade by major types and 
over twenty on indicators of consumer purchasing power. These data 
are especially valuable for adminstrators, home economists, and teachers 
of social studies. 
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In addition to federal reports, those issued by states are very useful, 
The number and type of these naturally vary as among the states. A 
majority of our commonwealths issue annual or biennial reviews of the 
status of education, health, library service, agriculture, industry, and so 
on. From these it is possible to discover how one’s own county, and 
often community, compares with others. The services that the state 
offers its citizens become apparent, services of which too often many 
people are ignorant. Information of this sort often saves the school from 
attempting to do poorly what could be better accomplished by calling 
on the state. At least it gives material for making direct and concrete the 
generalized content in civics and social studies textbooks. 

Counties and even local municipalities often publish comparable re- 
ports, the latter especially in New England.* Even if not published, such 
reports are almost invariably prepared for submission to county and/or 
state officers and are locally filed and available. 

Data on Health, Recreation, and Housing. The above discussion has 
mentioned matters such as health, recreation, housing. Knowledge of 
these aspects of community life together with a knowledge of the social 
organization is all-important to the alert teacher or school administrator. 
In their local implications data on such items present more difficulties 
than securing facts about population or economic life, but these diffi- 
culties are not insuperable. Some information on housing, as already 
noted, is contained in the United States Family Census. Many com- 
munities participated in a WPA housing survey in 1935. About the same 
time there was a national health survey, supervised by the federal Public 


4 That in one Massachusetts town runs to 300 pages and is sent to the citizens. It gives 
detailed financial data for all departments, such as fire, police, health and sanitation, edu- 
cation, libraries, highways, charities, recreation, unemployment, debt and interest. It lists 
all appropriations, reports on assessments and tax collections. It presents in addition to 
these financial data careful discussion of the work and accomplishments of each depart- 
ment, as well as other data. For the schools the training, salary, and years of service in the 
town, of each teacher, supervisor, and administrator are recorded, detailed information 
on enrollment and attendance is set forth by grades in each school; school expenses are 
listed under 48 headings and the proportion each gets of the total budget is shown, age- 
grade tables are worked out. Other departments are comparably reported upon. Using 
such reports in one town over a ten-year period, an educator compared the treatment 
accorded the various departments in relation to the community needs, pointed out certain 
inconsistencies, and raised pertinent questions about relief. This report of trends was 
received with considerable interest in the town and significant changes in policy were made. 
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Health Service, which, though conducted on a sampling basis, had a wide 
coverage. There was also a detailed study of consumer income and 
standard of living covering 58 representative cities and many more 
villages and rural communities in every region of the United States, 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The regional reports were issued 


.through 1940 and 1941. 


Granted that these studies are concerned with only a fraction of the 
communities in the United States, they give some indication of the situa- 
tion within states and regions, and on some of the economic items the 
comparison may be sharpened, if no other data exist, by assuming that 
local variations from reported results will vary somewhat in proportion 
to per capita retail sales.® 


LOCAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


There will be local sources of information on some of the items listed 
above. The larger the community the better and more complete these 
are likely to be on such things as health and library service. Many cities 
have Housing Authorities and large ones have Real Estate Boards, which, 
though under private and interested auspices, frequently gather and 
record valuable information. While Chambers of Commerce, in the 
nature of the case, try to put the best foot forward, they should not be 
overlooked as possible sources of information. In large cities the tele- 
phone company will have extremely useful data on population trends, 
home ownership, and other related matters useful to it in planning for 
the location of telephone centrals and in forecasting demands for service, 
but equally pertinent for such an agency as the school. Such data are not 
made available to the public, but may be obtained by officers of respon- 
sible public agencies like the school. Finally, almost all the states and 
nearly 500 municipalities now have Planning Boards. Many of these 
boards have conducted extremely useful studies on a variety of topics, 
relatively few of which are available in printed form, but all of which 
are accessible. 


5 An estimate of rural retail sales in the Middle West in 1928 based on standard of living 
studies by colleges of agriculture, varied only 2 per cent from the total secured by the 
United States Census of Retail Sales in 1929. 
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Many cities have a Council of Social Agencies. Some of these have 
most useful research departments. Even where they lack this service the 
executives of community chests, family welfare bureaus, confidential 
exchanges, visiting nurses associations, and other social welfare agencies 
can contribute markedly to increasing the knowledge of his community 
of anyone who interviewed them with this objective. 

Data on Juvenile Delinquency. Data on juvenile delinquency can be 
obtained from the police, if such data are not in possession of the truant 
officer. Plotted by residence of the delinquents on maps which show also 
the racial distribution of the population, the value or rental of homes, the 
residence of members of youth-serving organizations, the location of 
relief cases, and similar data, significant associations—both positive and 
negative—are usually discovered. Urban data of this sort are useful to 
social agencies as well as to the schools and from them agency or com- 
munity-wide remedial efforts often start, in which the schools can co- 
operate or even initiate. 

Data on the Social Organization. Knowledge of the social organiza- 
tion of a community is more difficult to acquire. The problem differs 
somewhat with the size of the community. In large cities it is often suffi- 
cient to keep in touch with the various councils, such as those dealing 
with social work, adult education, labor unions, recreation and, through 
them, to learn what agencies are operating in any given neighborhood 
and what services and facilities each offers. Small cities seldom have these 
coordinating agencies, villages and towns almost never. In such cases a 
reading of the newspapers offers useful clues. The importance of these 
organizations lies not merely in their programs and objectives. The 
membership is often representative of the social groups in the commu- 
nity and through them access can be had to such groups. Moreover, they 
ask favors from the school, and its administrator needs to know how to 
evaluate such requests. The wise school administrator will have a card 
file of women’s clubs, farm and home bureaus, service clubs like Rotary 
and Kiwanis, labor unions, churches, and so on through the whole list. 

These social agencies and organizations are of two main types: one, 
that which represents the entire community, so far as its area of work is 
concerned, like a Chamber of Commerce or a Council of Social Agencies; 
the other, that which is concerned with some special interest like a Ski or 
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Trail (hikers’) Club which may set no geographic bounds to its mem- 
bership. This latter type is known as a special-interest group. 

These organizations command considerable contributions in time and 
money from their members and are important in relation to the adult 
use of leisure time. But a study of the leisure time of a community, of the 
relative place of organizations and commercialized recreation is a con- 
siderable undertaking because little data are ready at hand. 


THE COMMUNITY SURVEY 


In these areas of interest and importance, but of less readily available 
information, a community survey is the only final answer, especially in 
the small city and/or village- or town-centered rural community. In 
larger cities a neighborhood survey may be of real use. Surveys of the 
school as an institution are common. This suggestion merely applies the 
same idea to the community of which the school is a part. It is not neces- 
sary for the school administrator or teachers to undertake the whole 
burden of this. Often it can be made a cooperative enterprise, in which 
most, if not all of the agencies can share. In a number of instances the 
social studies class can do a creditable job under faculty direction. 

The lines of inquiry for such a study must, of course, be carefully 
planned. A very practical aid in so doing is a simply written handbook 
entitled Your Community by Joanna Colcord.® There are easily under- 
stood directions for undertaking an investigation, together with many 
suggestions as to the sources of desirable data under each of the follow- 
ing major heads: Community Setting, Founding and Development, Local 
Government Provisions for Dealing with Crime, Public Safety, Health, 
Family Welfare, Child Care, the Handicapped, Religious Agencies, Pub- 
lic Assistance, Racial Groups, clubs and associations, and conditions of 
employment, Housing, Education, Resources, Recreation Agencies for 
community planning and coordination. 

This book is intended chiefly for use in urban situations. Those in- 
terested in rural communities should first seek advice and assistance from 
the departments of rural sociology in their state college of agriculture or 
from the Division of Population and Rural Welfare of the United States 


* Published by the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
Price, 85 cents. 
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Department of Agriculture. Some state teachers colleges also are able to 
help through similar departments. 

Those interested should also look into other studies, such as Klein's 
Pittsburgh Survey;’ the Lynds’ Middletown;* Harrison’s Springfield 
Survey.” For rural studies attention should be paid first to the sociological 
studies of the colleges of agriculture alluded to earlier, of which a con- 
siderable number are available in three-fourths of the states. Many of 
these print the schedules used in the investigation, which will prove sug- 
gestive. The present writer’s Village Communities*® and his Rural Trends 
in Depression Years (written in collaboration with Irving Lorge)™ will 
also give some indication of data that may be significant and useful. 

Once a study has been made, whether from published materials like 
the census or by a survey, the effort should be made to keep it up to date 
annually and to see that incoming faculty members familiarize them- 
selves with its findings. The findings should also be reviewed by the 
Board of Education, the Parent-Teachers Association, other citizen adult 
education groups, and used in the teaching of the social studies, for the 
purpose of such studies is to make the school a better institution in its 
service to the community and the community a better place for the 
school. 

The results of community study can also be compared with what 
knowledge is readily available about the rest of the county, the state, the 
region, and even the nation, for just as no school lives for itself alone, so 
every community is a part of these larger units, and experiences the larger 
social and economic forces that play upon them. 

7 Klein, Phillip. Social Studies of Pittsburgh. Columbia University Press, New York, 
8 Lynd, Robert S. and Lynd, Helen M. Middletown. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc., New York, 1929. 

9 Harrison, Shelby M. Social Conditions in an American City. A Summary of Findings 
of the Springfield Survey. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1920. 


10 Village Commrunities. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1927. 
11 Rural Trends in Depression Years. Columbia University Press, New York, 1937. 
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Education and Social Hysteria 


By HAROLD RUGG 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Professor Rugg here presents a statement of his views on the current textbook 
controversy. His discussion of the attack upon his textbooks, and his analysis of 
the conditions which have caused the present situation, should be of special in- 
terest.—EpiTor. 


fp enterprise known today as “The Rugg Books” and widely criti- 
cized by self-appointed censors was launched twenty-one years ago.’ 
During the first decade the social science research group which was then 
established carried on twenty-five experimental studies and prepared and 
published the twelve Social Science Pamphlets in three experimental edi- 
tions. These were developed under research conditions and were used for 
seven years in some 375 school places with the cooperation of hundreds 
of teachers and administrators. From 1928 to 1931 the Pamphlets were 
made over into the fourteen-volume series entitled Man and His Chang- 
ing Society and published commercially. 

The chronological and factual record, succinctly summed up, is: 
25,000 printed pages of materials prepared for children and youth from 
ages eight to eighteen and used by several million of them in more than 
5,000 school places. Although those who would now destroy this work 
assert that these materials were made up more or less without documen- 
tation and for the purpose of “selling a new social order” to the young 
people of America, the truth is quite otherwise. The truth is that they 
were the product of twenty years of hard study of the researches and 


1 This article is based on data in my forthcoming book That Men May Understand: 
An American in the Long Armistice, to be published in March, 1941, by Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc. The book analyzes the period of The Long Armistice, 1919- 
1939, and the recurring cycles of social hysteria and witch-hunting in the schools; it 
presents the story of my own twenty-year attempt to bring into the schools a full ac- 
count of modern civilization, an analysis of the psychology of consent as the basis of 
democratic government, and the ordeal of distinguished Americans who have explored 
various creative frontiers. 
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interpretations of the world’s most profound scholars of all the frontiers 
—social, economic, political, aesthetic. 

Three difficult tasks were carried through—the building of personal 
insight into the foundations of modern civilization...the technical work 
of documenting a huge body of episodes, narratives, problems, statistical 
and factual data...the writing of thousands of pages of study material 
for young people. Thus the spirit of the entire enterprise through the 
twenty years was one of experimentation in the school to find the best 
social content and the best educational organization to build under. 
standing. Four times we scrapped several thousand pages of type and 
began again at the trial and retrial of reading and practice materials, 

Back of the whole enterprise and driving it forward has been the con- 
viction that the only hope of preserving American democracy is to 
educate a large body of Americans to understand American life and 
to foster in them an energetic fighting spirit to make it an abundant life. 
“That men may understand” has been my theme from the very begin- 
ning—in articles and pamphlets, essays and books during the entire his- 
tory of the enterprise. The American people must come to understand 
The American Problem and, I have believed, there is no other way to 
bring this understanding about except through education—adult educa- 
tion and the education of youth and children. The American Problem is 
the task of building in North America the fine way of life that is 
potentially possible. 

Throughout the twenty years I have kept before my mind the picture 
of millions of young Americans learning to confront courageously life 
as it has been and is actually lived in America. I have seen them building 
a great belief in and enthusiasm for the potential economic and spiritual 
abundance which lies across the threshold of the new epoch of modern 
history now being ushered in. By giving our young people an honest and 
intelligible account of advancing civilization, I hoped to develop that 
spirit. Although other countries and peoples, past and present, are dealt 
with, I worked always from the American orientation. 

The task was a huge one: nothing less than preparing a total word 
portrait of contemporary society, one dealing with all phases of the 
culture—social-economic system, government and other institutions, the 
arts, and the psychology of the people. A total portrait of the obvious 
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material civilization, modern industrial peoples in action—man making 
and doing, producing food, shelter, and clothing, transporting and com- 
municating, buying and selling, moving about and governing. A total 
portrait including man meditating, man contemplating, man appreciat- 
ing, man creating with aesthetic materials. All world cultures had to be 
documented and described, the agrarian and more primitive ones as well 
as the industrial ones. And all had to be seen in historical perspective. 
From the beginning we said: “To understand civilization changing, our 
young people must see it changing. The conditions and problems of to- 
day are but the product of the moving trends and factors of yesterday. 
Every area of the social order must be put both in its long-time and 
short-time historical setting, and every bit of history given must have 
some clearly established functional justification.” 


As I look back on the past eleven years of the general use of Man and 
His Changing Society in thousands of schools, I recall almost no instances 
in which teachers, administrators, or parents objected to the content of 
the books. There were of course a few exceptions, a few instances of 
actual opposition. But we felt that parents and educators knew that we 
were working to build admiration and loyalty to our democratic Ameri- 
can way of life. They did not find the great American heroes “debunked.” 
The gigantic achievements of these men—Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and the others—they saw described at great length and in many 
places. Indeed a vast company of great men unsung or treated casually in 
other materials have found recognition in Man and His Changing Society 
—the heroes of health, of housing, of social engineering, of soil conserva- 
tion, of industrial invention, of the arts, of every creative area in which 
Americans are working and in which they are trying to solve The 
American Problem. 

Moreover, the parents have not been worried about their children 
getting all sides of a problem, no matter what the problem is, provided it 
can be understood by the young people. They knew and approved the 
procedure. For example: “Why not study about unemployment?” they 
said. “This young generation is going to have to help devise ways of 
eliminating and solving just such problems. Why keep them in ignorance 
of the facts? The facts and conditions are all around them anyway!” 


— 
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The parents and teachers have not read into my materials that I am 
trying to “sell the children the idea of a new collective society,” as those 
who attack me are now saying. Instead they agree that young people 
cannot thoroughly understand the dangerous enemies of democracy, 
whether of the communist or fascist type, unless the story of Com- 
munism and Fascism is read and the principles of these forms of govern- 
ment studied and contrasted with our own. “How,” I have heard them 
exclaim, “can our children put up a fighting, loyal defense, unless they 
know what they are fighting against!” ; 

In the ten years from the publication of the first volume of Man and 
His Changing Society until the summer of 1938 there was never any 
fear that I was “advocating Communism,” preaching the socialization 
of all property. On the contrary, parents liked the conception of the 
“American Way of Progress” which I had built up carefully in the books. 


This was the situation, with a few exceptions, for more than ten years. 
Then came the first of the current manufactured attacks on the schools 
and a nation-wide spread of suspicion and unrest. The most outstanding 
thing about it all is its suddenness. A year and a half ago I returned from 
a six-month nation-wide survey of creative work and public opinion. | 
traveled 20,000 miles from coast to coast and from Canada to Mexico. 
I was in scores of communities—yet not a whisper of such opposition did 
I encounter. There were no witch-hunts of liberals and no attacks upon 
“the books.” On the contrary, I came home happy and encouraged over 
the vast amount of creative work I saw and the citizens’ approval of the 
work my associates and I were doing. I felt that twenty years of my 
own work were coming to a rich fruition. 


THE CURRENT ATTACK 


That was up to two years ago. By the year 1940 “the Rugg books” (or 
just “Rugg”’) became the topic of serious discussion at dinner parties, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and other luncheon clubs, parent-teacher and other 
public meetings. Radio addresses were given about them, magazine 
articles and newspaper editorials pro and con were written. Patriotic 
societies and various social organizations resolved against them...liberal 
organizations broadcast resolutions supporting them. 
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On the one hand the books were denounced as “subversive”...““Un- 
American.” It was said that they “undermine patriotism”...“twit the 
Founding Fathers”...“‘have an alien ideology”...“plan to substitute a new 
social order for our American government”’...““would regiment private 
enterprise”’...“‘debunk our great heroes of the past.” On the other hand 
they were defended by teachers and citizens because they “teach Amer- 
ican life as it is actually lived”...because “Rugg...hopes to bring about a 
better United States by making this generation of children, the leaders 
of our nation tomorrow, more analytical and better informed citizens.” 

I assume that, while the readers of the TeEAcHerRs CoLLece Recorp are 
aware of the general nature of the current nation-wide attack, they may 
not be informed concerning the methods or the social factors that have 
brought it success. The general staff of those who invade education con- 
sists of less than a dozen persons; with two exceptions, I think it is fair to 
say that they were unknown outside their immediate localities and had no 
more than provincial influence prior to their launching of the present 
attack. Are these persons qualified to judge the work of those who have 
been trying to bring a true picture of American life into the schools? Do 
their judgments merit unquestioned support? They do not. Their objec- 
tions are not based on scientific study; they are neither educators nor 
scholars of the social scene. 

The influence of these individuals would no doubt have been insuffi- 
cient to stir up suspicion the country over. But their present success is 
due in large part to the fact that they have had access to the facilities of 
national agencies, the principal ones being: 

1. The Hearst newspapers with their affiliated syndicated features, 
reaching many millions of readers, daily and weekly. 

2. National patriotic organizations with memberships totaling several 
million. 


3- Several of the largest and most powerful national business organiza- 
tions with vast sums of money set aside to carry on such “reform” work. 

4. The American Parents Committee on Education formed in the 
spring of 1940. Their office distributes reprints of articles and other 
materials dealing with liberalism in the schools. 

In spite of the limited personal prestige and influence of these self- 
appointed censors of the schools, they have succeeded in whipping up 
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hysteria in hundreds of communities, in building up fear in their schools, 
in besmirching the reputations and blacklisting the writings of sincere 
and patriotic educators who are devoting their lives to protecting the 
democratic way by bringing up a generation of informed, thinking young 
Americans. As a single instance I cite the article “Treason in the Text. 
books,” by O. K. Armstrong (formerly associated with Verne Marshall) 
in the American Legion Magazine for September, 1940. This article went 
into a million homes. 

What reception did it get? In many cases it probably was not read at 
all, in others no doubt it was received with indifference. A few Legion- 
naires* who read it knew personally the educators and institutions it at- 
tacked and protested vigorously to Legion headquarters. Many non- 
Legionnaires, among them eminent educational leaders all over the coun- 
try, denounced it. Soon Legion officers were writing letters giving 
half-hearted retractions of the charges against Scholastic magazine and 
certain of the other blacklisted publications. There was no retraction 
at all, however, of the attack on my books. There was no apology for 
the cartoons, for smearing the teachers of our whole country. 

Protests and retractions notwithstanding, many “Americanism” of- 
ficers, scattered in local communities throughout the country, brought 
the matter before local school boards and school superintendents and 
demanded that the Rugg books, Scholastic magazine, and other publica- 
tions blacklisted by Armstrong be investigated. In some cases—we have 
clear proof of this—they demanded and secured the exclusion of the 
attacked materials from the schools. 

I have never seen such an effective example of organized pressure on 
the schools in all my experience. Within two weeks from the time the 
article reached the public, Scholastic magazine (of which I am merely 
a contributing editor) received 16,000 cancellations. In communities 
around New York City, in Westchester County, on Long Island, and in 
New Jersey, pressure by Legionnaires compelled school boards to call 
special meetings to discuss “the Rugg books.” In places where this 
happened my books had been used for from six to ten years with whole- 
hearted approval by students, teachers, administrators, and parents. 


2 Notably Lt. Col. David A. Smith of Ohio, and Dr. Clark Frazier, Past Commander for 
the State of Washington, who denounced it and demanded retractions of the charges. 
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So the power of a million-circulation magazine—provided it is the 
official organ of a national patriotic society with local representatives 
who feel obligated to get direct community action—is demonstrated. 

Note the role of two supremely important factors in building up 
social unrest which makes it possible for a small group of persons to reach 
into millions of homes and to bring about drastic social action in thou- 
sands of communities: (1) They use the headquarters facilities of power- 
ful national organizations with means of communication reaching the 
entire nation; (2) their community “posts” or “locals” have officials 
whose responsible job it is to act on suggestions from headquarters.’ 


WAVES OF SOCIAL HYSTERIA, IQIQ-I94I1 


Moreover, the evidence for the conclusion concerning the propaganda 
power of these persons has a long historical background. This current 
attack on modern education is not the first of its kind. It is true that this 
present one is nation-wide, more virulent, and promises to last longer 
and to set back the work of the schools more than any previous one. 
But it bas happened before—five times since the World War. In 1918 
there was an isolated, short-lived attack on a single small group...in 
1921-1926, a prolonged and fairly widespread one...in 1927 a local one 
upon my own group...and in 1934-1935 a much bigger and more power- 
ful one. Five times in two decades, including the vast one beginning in 
1939, a wave of censorship has rolled up on the schools, If these were 
plotted on a time-line they would coincide fairly closely with the ups 
and downs of the curves of social hysteria and conflict. 

Of these earlier raids on the schools, that of 1921-1926 was the most 
destructive. It arose following the “Red Scare” of 1919-1920 and in the 
midst of the “Klan” hysteria. It was aimed primarily at ten authors of 
American histories. These books reflected the “newer” interpretation 
that had emerged out of a tremendous body of historical research since 


the 1880’s. The attack is an almost exact replica of the earlier ones of 
1921-1926 and 1934-1935: 
—they too were initiated by professional publicity men and patrioteers. 
—the charges were “un-Americanism,” “subversiveness.” 


$Space does not permit the elaboration here of these very important factors. See my 
forthcoming book. 
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—Hearst newspapers, national popular magazines, and the “Ameri: 
canization” chiefs of national patriotic organizations broadcast the 
attacks. 

—they were kept alive artificially. 

—special propaganda organizations were formed which inspired and 
sponsored bills censoring the schools in the legislatures of various 
states. 

—local political factions used the fight to aid them in ousting local 
school officials. 

—associations of teachers and other liberal groups appointed com- 
mittees and passed resolutions counterattacking the accusers and 
supporting the accused. 


THE BUILD-UP OF UNREST 


For students of social psychology and education the cycles of social 
hysteria and witch-hunting provide fine concrete data. More careful 
study of the factors of unrest strengthens the conviction that these at- 
tacks upon the schools could not have succeeded, even with the aid of 
national propaganda facilities, had not the social soil been prepared 
for the sowing of the seeds of unrest in the schools. The critics made 
headway only under certain favorable social conditions. To see what 


those are we must examine the factors that contribute to the general 
build-up of unrest. 


The Kaleidoscope of Daily Events 


No one factor taken alone accounts for the development of social 
tension. Only the cumulation and simultaneous occurrence of several 
factors can create the deep cycles of hysteria which periodically harass 
a people. The first is the moving flow of the daily current of events in 
the million neighborhoods of America. From morning to night, over the 
radio and through the press, the public mind is sprayed with a flood of 
episodes of personal stress and strain. To name a few: 


A judge is convicted of a crime...a policeman commits suicide...a child 
is kidnapped...scandal breaks out in a school...a new sect splits off from 
a local church...a munitions plant blows up...a dam breaks...a business 
leader condemns the President...a corporation fails to pass its expected 
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dividend...a mine is shut down...the racketeers in a labor union are ar- 
rested...a corporation defies the N.L.R.B. 


Day by day the man in the street is pelted with these minutiae of 
personal strain. He may grouch a bit, and grumble about this or that, 
but unless he or someone close to him is touched by the incident, or 
unless he senses the curtailment of his liberties or the endangering of his 
security, he does little about it. 


Periodic Events of Wider Influence 


From time to time events occur which detonate more noisily through 
the culture. Examples are the conventions of such national organiza- 
tions as those to which I have referred. Keynote speeches, resolutions 
against this and for that, reports of “subversive” elements discovered 
and weeded out—all of these reflect the prestige and solidarity of the 
memberships and exert proportional social pressure. 

The convening of a new Congress at the national capital—the greatest 
single sounding board of American life—is another such event. New 
bills are proposed...lobbies harangue in the cloakroom...a Senator exco- 
riates the President. Blast after blast resounds and re-echoes in the twenty 
thousand American communities. The American listens, reads, discusses, 
tries to make up his mind. 

Nothing perhaps contributes to the build-up of unrest more than the 
recurrent hearings and disclosures of state and national legislative in- 
vestigation committees. Such agencies are powerful builders of tension. 
Note the procession of witnesses—renowned scientists, distinguished 
statesmen and judges, business experts, eminent workers in social welfare, 
employers and employees, renegade leaders welching on former pals, 
patrioteers ranting against “the red network” or the Nazis, “front” 
members and their leaders. 

The American is bombarded by documented facts, manufactured 
“facts,” rumors and insinuations, displays of hate and spleen, talk of 
real and imagined sabotage against the American Way, charges and 
countercharges, denials and admissions, the smearing or “whitewashing” 
of personalities. 

All of this is grist for the political mill and money in the pockets of 
reporters, news commentators, editors and publishers. And all of it makes 
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for nation-wide conflict and tension. Thus the daily pelting of news 
bullets on the American public becomes magnified periodically into a 
major shelling. 


War, Panic, and Other Great Crises 


But the professional patrioteers need even more than this cumulation 
of unrest to thrive. Their success is limited until more powerful crisis 
situations come to spread a dangerous wave of public hysteria and to 
break down the whole temper of security among the people. In the past 
ten years we have lived through convincing demonstrations of two such 
crises—in the initial impact and persistence of economic depression and 
in the swift advance of the totalitarian menace. 

Recall for a moment the effect of the panic of 1929 to 1933—the com- 
plete somersault in public mood with the collapse of stocks in October, 
1929, the shutdown of great manufacturing plants, the precipitous drop 
in production and sales; the fear, bewilderment, and anxiety of the 
throngs of idle people walking the streets, and so on. Three years of it— 
near panic. And then—a great Presidential election...one administration 
swept out of office and a new one installed. Who can forget the excited 
cry of business leaders, bankers, political bosses, and the like—“let some- 
one take the system and run it!” Who can forget the temporary but 
unprecedented concentration of power in the President and the swift 
passage of fourteen spectacular laws! Here was a major domestic crisis 
magnifying social fear and whipping the people into a state of near 
frenzy. 

But, strangely enough, this crisis was insufficient in itself to start a 
sweeping and contagious spread of witch-hunting in the schools.* Some- 
thing still more terrifying was needed. And it has come—the fear of 
attack by a powerful alien foe. 

During a single month, June, 1940, came an almost instantaneous shift 


4In my book, That Men May Understand, I advance a hypothesis for the psychologists 
of the public mind to document, and refute or confirm; namely—zwitch-hunting in the 
schools flourishes neither in times of great prosperity nor in times of great depression. In 
the one period excitement brought about by the promise of personal gain is so intense 
that people cannot be bothered with “trivialities in the schools.” In periods of great 
unrest, panic, economic anxiety, the interest of the people in such campaigns just cannot 
be captured—they are too worried over other matters. The very economic-social scene 
itself is so “subverted” that the interests of the hunters are diverted in other directions. 
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in the American public mood. Indifference toward “Europe’s war” was 
supplanted by deep anxiety over the menace of totalitarianism to Amer- 
ica. Millions of Americans stayed close to their radios; editions of the 
metropolitan newspapers were quickly snatched up. The frightening 
news poured out—another twenty-mile advance of the Germans into 
France, the capture of several more French divisions, the steady failure 
of the Maginot Line to hold, the rescue of the British from Dunkirk, the 
imminent fall of Paris, the escape of French divisions into Switzerland. 
Then came the real climax, on June 18—the fall of France! 

Almost overnight citizens on our southern border set up a cry for 
airplanes and tanks to guard against Nazi attacks via Central and South 
America. Government leaders began negotiating for a line of air and 
naval bases from Iceland to the West Indies and Argentina. One public 
leader after another proposed conscription. Billions were appropriated 
for defense. Thus within but a few days the hysteria which had swept 
over Western Europe crossed the Atlantic, and rolled through the 
United States. 


TOWARD TOTAL CRISIS: THE COINCIDENCE OF ALL THREE 
FACTORS OF SOCIAL HYSTERIA 


Today in the early 1940’s the American people are experiencing the 
simultaneous impact of all three of these factors of social unrest. They 
are living in the eleventh year of the Great Depression. Throughout it 
all they have been perplexed and troubled; some have been downright 
outraged by the “novel” ideas of “government in business” and “experi- 
ments in social control.” The cumulating mood of bewilderment and 
drift has never been dispelled, and this, accompanied by the breakdown 
of many ancient and respected loyalties, has launched a questioning 
faith in the efficiency of democratic methods. The recent quadrennial 
struggle over another Presidential election—perhaps the most important 
in three generations—has further fired the temper of the people. 

But added to all this is the tumultuous effect of the collapse of demo- 
cratic countries around the world and the alarming spread of the totali- 
tarian revolution from one end of the globe to the other. Moreover, at 
the very moment when America is harnessing her national energies to 
the gigantic task of defending herself against the gravest foreign menace 
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in her history, the security and confidence of her people are shaken 
daily by the incessant reports of fifth columnists, “Benedict Arnolds,” 
and the insidious propaganda dispensors and saboteurs of foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Out of the coincidence of these factors contributing to social unrest 
is rolling up the potentially deepest cycle of social hysteria America has 
experienced for two generations. 


THE BUILD-UP OF FEAR IN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


This combination of factors, I am convinced, accounts in very large 
measure for such success in censorship in the schools as has occurred. 
To the seekers after publicity, to those who have “peeves” against the 
public schools, to the special interest groups who fear the examination 
of their enterprises in the schools, aided by the sincere defenders of 
authoritarian and aristocratic traditions in American life and education— 
the social soil could hardly be more favorably nourished. 

The seeds sown by those who have attacked the schools have broken 
through the soil and sprouted in many places. I have explicit proof of 
this—from actual personal participation in several community contro- 
versies; from the written and spoken statements of teachers, administra- 
tors, and citizens interested in the schools, from histories back of the 
elimination of the Rugg and other books and of Scholastic and other 
magazines, and from school administrators’ and teachers’ confidential 
communications explaining their position: “they must sit tight” until 
“things blow over” and “get less hysterical.” 


But the experience of the past two years is heartening as well as de- 
pressing. Once more American communities are illustrating the truth of 
the great words that grew out of John Philpot Curran’s speech in 1790 on 
the right of election, namely, that eternal vigilance is still the price of 
liberty. In one community after another (for example, in Englewood, 
N. J., Ridgefield, N. J., and Evanston, IIl., to name only three) citizens 
have acted with dispatch to bring about full discussion of the issues in- 
volved. In every such instance they have defeated the attempts of 
minorities to censor the schools. 

This way of public study and decision is the American democratic 
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way in action. This is the way advocated in my books. I see America’s 
problem as one of bringing forth on this continent that civilization of 
abundance, of tolerance, and of beauty which is now potentially avail- 
able. The pathways to tomorrow are diverse. Some lead to social chaos 
and the possible destruction of interdependent ways of living, but one 
leads to an era of a Great Society. There is no way to short-circuit the 
building of this new epoch. There is only the way of education. 

A new public mind must be created in the neighborhoods of America, 
and that can be done only by the hard route of study and discussion. One 
of the major tasks is the building of a science of society in the schools and 
a first step in carrying it out is the preparation of an honest and intel- 
ligible description of our changing social order. The present fight about 
modern textbooks shows us that while educators prepare such a descrip- 
tion, citizens must fight to maintain it in the schools. If they continue to 
fight, as some citizens have recently been doing, they will make it possible 
for a generation of young Americans to equip themselves to bring forth 
on this continent the abundant life which is now potentially possible. 











Speech Education in the 
Elementary School 


By MAGDALENE KRAMER 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF SPEECH, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


O™= AND OVER again educators repeat the statement that education is 
concerned with the development of the individual to the fullest of 
his capacities as an individual and as a member of society. If this state- 
ment is accepted as truly representative of the function of our educa- 
tional system, then the curriculum must be so organized as to provide 
for: (1) development of the individual mentally, physically, socially, 
morally, with attention to the fostering of his creative and appreciative 
powers; (2) transmission of the social heritage; (3) understanding of the 
democratic process and all that that implies in personal and social adjust- 
ment and in cooperative action. 

Basic to personal development, to adjustment to one’s fellowmen, and 
to social cooperation are some means or ways of expression, of trans- 
mission of thought, of communication. Man cannot achieve his highest 
development in group life without some tool which promotes the growth 
of mutual understanding. 

Speech is the most common and the most fundamental tool used for 
communication. De Laguna describes the power of speech in our social 
life as follows: 


Speech is the great medium through which human cooperation is brought 
about. It is the means by which the diverse activities of men are coordinated 
and correlated with each other for the attainment of the common and recip- 
rocal ends. Men do not speak simply to relieve their feelings or to air their 
views, but to awaken a response in their fellows and to influence their atti- 
tudes and acts.’ 


1 De Laguna, Grace A. Speech, Its Function and Development, p. 19. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1927. 
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Is speech, which is so important to our democratic life, an instinct 
which will develop as desired without either nurture or guidance? If one 
were to formulate an answer to this question on the basis of the atten- 
tion given to the subject in our schools, one would assume that speech 
was instinctive. Such, however, is not the case. Speech is acquired, is 
learned, and is easily conditioned and modified. It is true that heredity 
plays a part in the development of speech, for physical characteristics of 
the parents are passed on to the offspring and the size, shape, and quality 
of the vocal organs do affect the voice and speech. However, environ- 
ment plays a more important part in the speech growth since speech is 
learned largely through imitation. 

The development of speech and language is closely allied to the physi- 
cal development of the child. Cognizance of this fact should be taken, 
for in the development of speech, as in the development of any skill, it 
is important that the muscles be trained early to coordinate and func- 
tion properly. In the field of sports, emphasis is placed on early participa- 
tion so that a child’s muscles may be flexible, his movements supple, and 
adjustments to the required techniques easily made. The same procedure 
should be recommended for the development of good speech, and stress 
should be given to the fact that perfecting of the skill is dependent on 
the model given, fine muscular coordination, and auditory discrimination. 

What is being done in the schools and in the home to insure the imita- 
tion of good models, and to provide opportunities for growth in pro- 
ficiency in speaking? Practically nothing is being done in the home and 
very little in the kindergarten or in the primary and elementary grades— 
school years which correspond to the period in which the child gains 
most markedly in linguistic and speech growth as well as in physical 
growth. Many high schools now offer speech courses, but few elemen- 
tary schools have a speech program which is both developmental and 
corrective. Many school systems have a speech correction program 
which provides for the children with serious speech defects, but rare are 
the speech programs organized for the average and talented children in 
the elementary grades. 

There is need for a positive speech program to be organized in the 
schools—a comprehensive program, so that it may include not only the 
activities within the school, but also those within the home and on the 
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playground—a long-time program, so that the study of speech may be. 
gin when the child begins to speak and continue throughout his years in 
school and college. Moreover, in order to insure good speech in the early 
years of childhood and the development of correct speech habits and 
adequate skills, it is essential that some consideration be given to the 
speech of the parents, the siblings, the schoolmates or companions, and 
the teacher, when thought is given to the organization of a curriculum, 


EFFECT OF ENVIRONMENT 


The influence of the speech heard is great, for, as has been said, the 
child learns to speak through imitation. Unconsciously or consciously he 
speaks what he hears; he repeats not only the voice quality and sounds 
but also intonation patterns and rhythms. It is important, therefore, that 
he hear only good speech. Ages ago Quintilian sensed this need, for he 
urged that the child’s nurse be well educated and speak correctly.’ 

Good speech among adults is not too prevalent today. In a statement 
attributed to Charles Sears Baldwin, attention is called to this fact. “The 
United States,” he is reported to have said, “is the only civilized country 
where social and intellectual standing cannot be told by the voice quality 
of the speaker. Some of the most erudite men and best dressed women in 
America use voice tones of which a scratched disk on a rusty phono- 
graph would be ashamed.”* More recently some English children who 
are here for “the duration” have made similar remarks. Among the com- 
ments about life in the United States reported in newspapers and maga- 
zines are many which refer to American speech. The children note the 
nasal voice quality, the slurred syllables, and characterize the most fre- 
quently heard type of voice as resembling the unpleasant twangs of a 
guitar. 

The quality of the adult voice affects the child in his early years when 
he spends much time with adults, particularly with his mother or nurse. 
The model presented by them is in these formative years strongly in- 
fluential. Later on the child is more likely to imitate the speech of older 
brothers and sisters and at a still later stage the speech of his companions. 


2 Quintilian. Institute of Oratory. Translated by John S. Watson, Vol. I, p. 9. George 
Bell and Sons, London, 1899. 

3“Pussy Willow English” (Editorial). The Saturday Review of Literature, June 16, 
P- 752, 1934. 
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When the child enters school, he spends the greater part of the day 
with the teacher, whose voice and speech likewise tend to influence not 
only the voice and speech but the personality and general well-being of 
the child. The teacher who has a high-pitched, nasal, thin, flat voice very 
often affects children in such a way that they become highstrung and 
excited. On the other hand, the teacher with a quiet, well-pitched, well- 
supported voice, pleasing in quality, usually creates for the child a feel- 
ing of calmness and security, which is essential for his emotional and 
mental health. 


SPEECH BASIC TO EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The importance of a speech program in the elementary schools can- 
not be overestimated. Many educators think that because everyone 
speaks, everyone speaks satisfactorily and there is no need for giving 
direct and specific attention to Speech Education in the curriculum. Yet, 
when no attention is given to it we are depriving the child of a skill basic 
to his adjustment in life and his future education. 

Speech is the means by which each individual is able to adjust socially 
to group life; by which he is able to express his own thoughts, reveal his 
feelings; by which he can communicate with others; by which coopera- 
tion is secured and control of environment obtained. If we desire the 
child to be happy in a democratic society and to help in the preservation 
of the democratic way of life, in which cooperation and adjustment are 
fundamental, then it becomes the duty of educators to see that he has 
the necessary skills for success—among which speech is paramount. 

Furthermore, speech is a skill basic to reading and spelling—both of 
which, in turn, are basic to the child’s educational development. Gray 
lists seven essential prerequisites to reading as follows: “(1) wide expe- 
rience, (2) reasonable facility in the use of ideas, (3) reasonable com- 
mand of simple English sentences, (4) a relatively wide speaking vocab- 
ulary, (5) accuracy in enunciation and pronunciation, (6) reasonable 
accuracy in visual and auditory discrimination, (7) keen interest in 
learning to read.”* 

*Gray, William S. “The Nature and Organization of Basic Instruction in Reading,” 
pp. 81-85. The Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 


tion. Part I, The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report. Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Ill., 1937. 
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With the exception of the first and last items named—wide experience 
and keen interest in learning to read—all the prerequisites mentioned are 
speech skills. Monroe likewise stresses this point, and further indicates 
how inadequate speech may seriously retard learning to read: 


Learning to read involves speech and language as well as vision and visual 
perception. The child must be able to understand and use the speech symbols 
which are to be associated with the printed symbols. The factors which affect 
speech may therefore also affect reading. Speech is influenced by age, intelli- 
gence, environment, and a number of specific constitutional factors, such as 
ability to discriminate the sounds of words, and to make the necessary motor- 
coordinations of lips, tongue, palate, larynx, breathing apparatus, etc., which 
are involved in smooth, accurate articulation. 

Inaccurate articulation may directly affect reading by presenting a con- 
fusion in the sounds of words to be associated with ‘the printed symbols, A 
child who has an articulatory defect hears the word as spoken by others in 
one way and as spoken by himself in another w ay. Either of the two memories 
may be aroused on presentation of a printed w ord. Thus, he may read “pig,” 

“pid” in his own articulation. He may, similarly, read “beg,” “bed” since he 
substitutes the d for g in speech. ! Now “bed” may arouse a totally different 
meaning from “beg.” The child may therefore dev elop confusions in reading 


in both mechanics and comprehension which would not have been present if 
his articulation were accurate.® 


Strang lists as one of the classifications of the “major areas of de- 
ficiencies” in reading the “lack of ability to pronounce words correctly 


and to phrase properly in oral reading.” *® She elaborates on this point by 
stating: 


Speech defects, involving, as they sometimes do, the factor of sound dis- 
crimination, have also been found to be associated with reading deficiencies 
in certain individual cases. Such a relation is to be expected in view of the 
fact that speech and language as well as vision and visual perception are in- 
volved in learning to read and in attacking unfamiliar words. When such a 
relation exists, students who cannot understand what they read cannot under- 
stand what is read to them. Moreover, defective speech may create self- 


consciousness, embarrassment, and antipathy toward all reading- language 
situations.* 


5 Monroe, Marion. Children Who Cannot Read, pp. 91-93. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill., 1932. 
6 Gray, William S. and Others. Reading in General Education, Chap. 1X: Strang, Ruth, 


“Diagnosis and Remediation,” p. 309. American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
7 [bid., p. 312. 
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While Gates does not emphasize the effects of defective speech upon 
learning to read quite so much as some other authors, he does indicate the 
possibility of casual relationship: “While many [investigators today ] 
doubt the validity of such older concepts as ‘word-blindness,’ probably 
all recognize the possibility that certain impairments of the visual or 
auditory apparatus and of the speech mechanisms may be a serious handi- 
cap in learning to read.’’® 

The processes and skills involved in learning to spell are very similar 
to those utilized in learning to read. Consequently, it would seem that if 
defective speech interferes with the development of proficiency in read- 
ing it would likewise affect the acquisition of techniques in spelling. 
Russell, who studied good and poor spellers, states that “correct pro- 
nunciation is undoubtedly an aid to the study of a word.” He is not con- 
vinced, however, that errors in speech cause errors in spelling, but he 
suggests that further research in this area is needed before a positive 
statement can be made.® Foran, on the other hand, is confident that 
errors in speech do handicap the young child in learning to spell: 


The learning of spelling involves the pronunciation of the words both 
aloud and in imaginal form. The image formed of the sound of the words can 
be only as helpful as the pronunciation is correct. Speech defects interfere 
with the fidelity of the laryngeal and pharyngeal images and will almost of 
necessity cause difficulty in the learning of spelling. It may be possible for 
children with speech defects to dev elop a technique of learning i in which such 
images play a minor part, but the possibility of speech defects affecting spell- 
ing is very great.’® 


THE SPEECH PROGRAM 


If we wish to prepare the child adequately to take his place in a demo- 
cratic society and to lay the foundation for his future education, what 
type of speech program should be organized within the curriculum? As 
can be readily seen from the needs described, the program must be 


8 Gates, Arthur I. The Improvement of Reading, p. 6. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1935. 

® Russell, David H. Characteristics of Good and Poor Spellers, p. 62. Contributions to 
Education, No. 727. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1937. 

10Foran, Thomas G. The Psychology and Teaching of Spelling, p- 213. Catholic Edu- 
cation Press, Washington, 1934. 
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planned so as to provide for the prevention of the development of poor 
speech habits, for the correction of speech defects, and for the develop- 
ment of fine skill in the use of all speech techniques. 

In order to forestall the development of poor speech habits, attention 
should be given to the speech of parents and teachers. At present, ex- 
cept in rare cases, nothing is consciously done in.the home to further 
the building of adequate speech habits. Whatever the child gains that is 
of value to him is gained by accident. Moreover, except again in few 
cases, little thought is given to good speech as one of the essential quali- 
fications of a teacher. The teachers colleges do not require speech work 
of prospective teachers and the superintendents, employing teachers, do 
not regard efficiency in speech as necessary. 

Efforts should be made to educate parents, either through the Parent- 
Teachers Association or through an adult education program, to realize 
the importance of setting a good example in the home. All teachers 
should be required to improve their voice and speech to the best of their 
ability. Every prospective teacher should be given a speech test before 
beginning his professional course of study. Individuals with speech de- 
fects so serious as to interfere with success in teaching should not be 
permitted to continue professional preparation for a career in this area. 
All other potential teachers should take special work in the improvement 
of their own speech and should be required to pass a rigid oral examina- 
tion before being graduated. Furthermore, acceptable speech should be 
one of the basic criteria by which teachers are selected for service in our 
schools. 

Since any speech program in the elementary school will, of necessity, 
be carried on by the classroom teacher, it would be advisable to have 
every prospective kindergarten, primary, and elementary school teacher 
take some work in Speech Education during his preparatory years. He 
might well be informed in the area of speech correction, and have a 
thorough knowledge of speech activities and of the ways in which they 
can be utilized for the development of good speech in the elementary 
grades. So far as speech correction is concerned, he should be able to 
recognize speech defects, to distinguish the serious defects from the 
speech faults, and to give remedial help to those children with relatively 
simple defects. In order to promote further progress in the development 
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of good speech, he should know how to direct activities now in the 
school curriculum so that those which are primarily speech activities may 
be utilized for the specific purpose of developing acceptable speech. 

In organizing a comprehensive speech correction program, there is 
need for a specialist within a school system who can care for such serious 
speech defects as stuttering, cleft-palate speech, hard-of-hearing speech, 
spastic speech, severe lisping, retarded speech, aphonia, hoarseness, 
mutism; and all such cases should be referred to the specialist by the 
classroom teachers. With school budgets diminished and the number of 
special teachers decreased, it is not always possible to provide all the 
specialists required. Therefore, the classroom teacher should be prepared 
to diagnose such common speech defects as omission, transposition, and 
substitutions of sounds; baby talk; foreign accents; slight lisps; indistinct 
speech; cluttering; and various voice difficulties as nasal, denasal, monot- 
onous, and high-pitch voice. He should also be prepared to give remedial 
help. Just as children who are retarded in writing, reading, and spelling 
receive extra assistance and guidance, so should children with speech 
deficiencies. The remedial work should not consist of a ten- or fifteen- 
minute lesson once a week, but should be an integral part of everyday 
living and working. Only in this way will a child gain the understanding 
that he is expected to speak well at all times and that good voice and 
speech are essential to his educational and social development. 

While the corrective phases of the speech program are important, the 
developmental phases must not be neglected. Too frequently in the past, 
attention has centered exclusively on children with speech defects. 
Rarely has the idea that good speech is a necessary part of one’s educa- 
tional and social background been expressed to children who have aver- 
age or fairly good speech. Yet these children should not be neglected. A 
program designed for them should emphasize the development of all 
phonetic abilities (voice, articulation, pronunciation, intonation, phras- 
ing, rhythm, rate) so that they will have an efficient tool for expression 
of ideas and adjustment to the groups; moreover, it should stress the de- 
velopment of techniques necessary for successful participation in all 
types of speech situations. 

It is not necessary to introduce new activities in order to achieve these 
objectives, for most of the activities in the classroom are speech activities. 
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The desired values may be secured if the teacher is aware of how the 
present activities may be directed to focus attention on speech and if the 
appropriate approach is employed. 

In every classroom in the kindergarten, primary, and elementary 
grades, the following activities are introduced: conversations, discus- 
sions, oral reports, oral reading, choral speaking, story-telling, drama- 
tizations—each of which is primarily a speech activity. If these experi- 
ences are rightly directed, they are well adapted for the development of 
good speech. In order to secure the desired outcomes, serious Considera- 
tion should be given to the following: 

(1) The close relationship between thinking and speaking. Thinking 
and speaking are so closely related that thinking is referred to as “implicit 
speech” and speaking, as “explicit thought.” Ideas must be well formu- 
lated and well organized, for faulty or illogical thinking is reflected in 
the spoken word. No speech, however perfect it may be technically, is 
good if it does not convey an idea. 

(2) The tenet that communication is a social activity. The process of 
communication is based upon the cooperation of two or more individuals. 
While speaking is a tool of communication, listening is an important 
factor and must not be overlooked. An idea should be expressed so 
clearly and distinctly that the hearer will have to exert no effort to under- 
stand it. 

(3) The value of audibility, intelligibility, and pleasant voice quality. 
The voice should be easily heard; consequently, it should be adequately 
adjusted in pitch and volume to the situation. Articulation should be 
distinct and characterized by clear-cut consonants and musical vowels 
Pronunciations should be acceptable, that is, authorized by an authentic 
dictionary. The voice quality should be pleasant and free from all dis- 
turbing elements, such as nasality, huskiness, stridency, tenseness, and 
flatness. 

(4) The need for using different techniques to meet the various types 
of speech situations. The speech techniques employed in conversation 
differ from those used in discussion; those employed in public speaking 
differ from those used in oral reading; those used in storytelling differ 
from those used in oral reports. The child should be taught to under- 
stand these techniques and should be shown how to develop skill in their 
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use in order that he may be able to participate effectively in all types of 


speech situations. 


From the discussion here presented, it can be seen that any adequate 
speech curriculum for the elementary schools should (1) be founded on 
the principle that speech is an efficient tool for communication and social 
adjustment; (2) take into account the importance of an excellent speech 
model and the influence of the speech of the parents, teachers, and com- 
panions on the child’s speech; (3) be based on the understanding that 
good speech is a skill basic to other important skills developed in the 
elementary grades; (4) be so organized that provision is made for the 
preventive, corrective, and developmental aspects of the speech pro- 
gram. Only with such a curriculum can it be expected that children in 
the future will function with optimum efficiency in a democratic society. 
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Evaluating Social Sensitivity 


By MARY HARDEN 


DIRECTOR OF CURRICULUM, HORACE MANN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Wi the past few years many schools through the development 
of school philosophies and the determination of school objectives 
have revealed a genuine interest in increasing the sensitivity of their 
students to current social problems. 

In varying degrees some of these schools have seen the necessity for: 


1. Studying current social needs of the community and suggesting 
changes for its betterment. 

2. Engaging in specific activities that aid in developing a sensitivity 
toward one’s own needs and responsibilities as a member of a community. 

3. Studying needs of people in near and distant communities by 
listening to the radio, seeing motion pictures, and reading newspapers, 
books, and magazines. 

4. Visiting other communities for the purpose of studying different 
patterns of community life. 

5. Initiating specific activities in the community which will aid in de- 
veloping insight into the needs of good community living and personal 
happiness. 

6. Investigating the possibilities for earning a living within a com- 
munity, and engaging in work activities. 

7. Organizing teaching and other activities within the school which 
will make possible the development of student participation in demo- 
cratic procedures. 

8. Selecting areas of subject matter which will aid in clarifying social 
phenomena. 

9. Establishing relationships between subject matter content and 
social problems apparent in the current scene. 

10. Emphasizing the need for students to see the implications of mod- 
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ern problems for their own immediate lives, and the relation of these 
implications to their future needs and responsibilities as members of 
society. 

Although it is exceedingly important that schools evolve philosophies, 
determine objectives, and expand educational programs for the purpose 
of stimulating a growing interest in human welfare and an increasing 
desire on the part of students that all people shall have an opportunity to 
lead the “good life,” these aims are valuable only to the degree in which 
they possess meaning in the lives of children. To what extent are the 
experiences embodied in these aims helping to bring about desirable 
changes in the behavior of students? 

Although many schools emphasize these objectives and plan experi- 
ences to carry them out, teachers often find it difficult to achieve them. 
For example, the major responsibility for attaining them is likely to be 
placed in the area of social studies. In examining school programs, one 
will find that in many secondary school curricula social studies is not 
regarded as a major requirement and, therefore, it is impossible for a 
student to have continuous experiences in this area. Then, too, many 
schools, because of local conditions are confronted with the difficulty of 
making a realistic approach to the study of contemporary problems 
implied in their objectives. 

SECURING THE EVIDENCE 

If a school does subscribe to the principle that education in the social 
area is valuable, and takes the additional step of providing it, there still 
remains the problem of planning definitely to secure evidence to show 
the extent to which the purposes of the program are being achieved. 
This is an important phase of the problem. Do the philosophy, the ob- 
jectives, and the experiences permeate the life of the child thoroughly 
enough to promote the desired social changes in his behavior? 

During the Eight Year Study of the Relation of School and College, 
the Evaluation Staff, under the direction of Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, with 
the cooperation of many teachers in the Thirty Schools participating, 
have spent considerable time in developing instruments and devising 
methods for making a systematic appraisal of the growth of students in 
the area of social sensitivity. 
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Throughout the development of the coordinated program in the 
Horace Mann School,’ the School has been sensitive to the trends oc- 
curring in society and the significance of their impact upon education, 
and has repeatedly emphasized, as one of the important objectives of 
these programs, the development of social sensitivity. Although special 
emphasis has been laid on the role of the coordinated program in accom- 
plishing this end, no doubt other phases of the curriculum have also 
contributed. 

The evaluation data given in the following pages show some of the 
ways in which the Horace Mann School has tried to appraise the effec- 
tiveness of its own philosophy and principles of learning in relation to 


the development of social attitudes and social awareness in the life of 
its children. 


The Scale of Beliefs Test 


The Scale of Beliefs Test (4.2 and 4.3) was developed as a part of 
the evaluation program of the Eight Year Study. It was specifically de- 
vised for the purpose of giving the secondary school student an oppor- 
tunity to indicate his attitudes toward specific social situations. What are 
his beliefs concerning responsibilities of individuals living in a democ- 
racy? Is he willing for the government to engage in activities which pro- 
mote better living conditions for all? Is he willing to submerge his 
private interests for the common good when the two come into con- 
flict? Does he believe that labor has the right to engage in collective 
bargaining? Does he believe that working people should have a greater 
share in the national income, through security of jobs, social insurance, 
relief for the unemployed, and deserved social adjustment for individ- 
uals? Is he willing to accept the point of view that the Negro should 
have the same opportunities as he? In short, what are his beliefs about 
some of the social issues which are pressing for solution at this very 
moment? 

The Scale of Beliefs Test itself is a series of general statements express- 
ing opinions on these issues. Two opposite points of view are given on 


1 The coordinated programs are required of each student in the six years of the sec- 
ondary school. In the Junior High School about one-third of the day is devoted to these 
programs, In the Senior High School less time is scheduled for these programs. 
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each issue in order to afford some measure of consistency. The student 
is asked to respond to these issues by indicating agreement, disagree- 
ment, or uncertainty. The responses are scored in terms of liberalism, 
conservatism, and uncertainty. Liberalism in this test means concern for 
human welfare, democratic processes, and the acceptance of democracy 
in industrial relations. Conservatism means agreement with statements 
which deny certain human and democratic rights or affirm special privi- 
lege. 

A few of the items included in the test follow: 

The government should provide medical services to every person who is 

ill and needs those services regardless of his ability to pay. 

A property owner is justified in opposing movements to provide schools, 

health, and other community needs, when it would increase his taxes. 

Unemployment insurance is undesirable, for it destroys individual initia- 

tive. 

Most Negroes are incapable of profiting by more than an elementary 

school education. 


As has been stated before, a factor which should be emphasized 
again and again in any evaluation program is the relation of the cur- 
riculum to the growth and development of the students who are en- 
gaged in its activities. For example, what growth do students show as 
they progress from one maturity level to another? What changes occur 
in their behavior? To help answer these important questions for the 
area of social sensitivity, the Scale of Beliefs Test and other tests dealing 
with social values (Social Problems, 1.4, 1.41, 1.42) were given the same 
group of students, each year, over a three-year period. 

The results of the Scale of Beliefs Test in the Horace Mann School for 
the period indicated are given in Table I. 

A study of the totals in Table I reveals that at the close of the three-year 
period, the students in this group showed an 11 per cent shift in the di- 
rection of liberalism. The conservative tendencies of this group for the 
same period decreased 5 per cent from the medians for 1938 and 1939. 
Each of these changes is statistically significant; the odds are less than one 
in one thousand that this is due to chance variations. 

This pattern of increasing liberalism and consistency, indicating a 
growing clarity of point of view with each higher grade level, is in 
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TABLE I 


Ciass MeEpIANsS ON SCALE OF BELIEFs Test, DistRIBUTED AS TO TYPE OF 
RESPONSE AND GRADE LEVEL * 











—_=:,_ 
Fourth Year Fifth Year Sixth Year 
Type of Response (Grade 10) (Grade 11) (Grade 12) 
1938 1939 1940 
Liberal 
EE Wt acsesecvecccdncdcess 63 68 73 
Economic Relations ............... 50 2 50 
Labor and Unemployment ......... 67 "73 82 
RE tid owenn sa aikein ses 64 80 84 
Seni Lae epekieckaeeun 60 66 80 
i Sie E aided yaaa wd edde'ss 3 61 62 64 
Conservative 
ES eee ee ae 15 15 17 
Economic Relations ............... 11 14 16 
Labor and Unemployment ......... 9 8 6 
eh calito cial nih bi aide Washed aad ow 10 6 re) 
i Stenson ene eeemen ee 16 16 10 
EE Shin as 64 bcd te adaaeee 17 17 18 
Uncertain 
BNET cass cccsicccecscdeccss 18 15 9 
Economic Relations ............... 34 2 20 
Labor and Unemployment ......... 2 16 10 
aaa oe 20 12 10 
i incwbild anna eae edene 26 18 10 
SE 6 cGGkbehens dbs084 000450 2 19 16 
Consistent 
I sshcevecncvescdsccsess 64 64 68 
Economic Relations ............... 60 60 60 
Labor and Unemployment ......... 64 76 76 
DE. ccckunedihdedidthineceaann ks 60 70 go 
CE tcdaVnsucescneaweeas s 58 60 60 
Pe potrkekechienedeewsuaee 60 60 65 
Totals 
ETT TT CET C CTC T ETT 59 62 70 
ND: iain db bin ed pe saidee dec 19 19 14 
EE ts cnsid beedine sit emien vats 23 19 14 
DE -bitccdcvasavenedsnness 60 64 68 





“All figures in Table I give the students’ scores for the category expressed as per cent 


of the number of items in that category. Consequently the maximum score obtainable in 
any category is 100. 
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keeping with important aspects of the philosophy and purposes of the 
School, namely: 


1. To make the important contemporary problems of modern so- 
ciety real to the students. 

2. To develop an appreciation of the inherent rights of the individual. 

3. To provide experiences helpful to students in formulating con- 
structive points of view on current social problems. 


A further examination of the table will reveal growth in specific areas. 
Although it may be very interesting to know how a group of students 
respond to a test over a period of years, and how that group may com- 
pare with other groups, it is even more important and equally interesting 
to analyze the growth of individuals over a period of time. How well are 
individual students achieving the purposes of the school? What growth 
have they made? What changes have occurred in their behavior? What 
do these comparisons reveal about the individual? How do the teachers’ 
judgments compare with such records? Table II presents the individual 
record of one student who took the Scale of Beliefs Test over a two- 
year period beginning in the tenth grade in 1939. 

Student X, whose scores are given in Table II, presents a pattern of 
liberal beliefs. The scores indicate that she is highly consistent in her 
point of view and is certain of her beliefs. Although she is very liberal at 
the tenth-grade level, she extends this pattern to the next grade level. 
In a period of one year she has extended her liberal pattern in all the areas 
with the exception of Nationalism. It is very often true that students who 
start out with a liberal pattern do not increase their liberalism scores. 

It should be noted that Student X is highly certain and has not changed 
markedly in this respect. She has also maintained a high degree of con- 
sistency and has increased slightly in this respect. During 1939-1940 
she studied in her social studies class the development of Imperialism, 
Nationalism, and Democracy. Considerable time was spent in inves- 
tigating the influence of these different philosophies of government 
upon the growth of European countries. In this work she has also been 
asked to study these different philosophies of government in terms of 
their meaning for her as an individual. 
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INDIVIDUAL Score or StupENT X oN ScaALe or Beviers Test (4.2 — 4.3), TOGerHer 





Individual 


Fourth Year (Grade 10) 





WITH Group MEDIAN, AND Ciass RANGE* 


Individual 


Fifth Year (Grade 1; 





Type of Response Score Group Class Score Group 
1939 Median Range 1940 Median 

Liberal 
IIE vivsinnidns cai 74 72 44- 86 86 70 
Economic Relations ..... 92 46 14- 96 96 42 
Labor and Unemployment go 74 17- 93 96 74 
a Sakae ails ite ae bill snl 100 84 4-100 100 92 
SNOT 96 66 40- 96 92 71 
I ila sce acted 76 64 17— 89 80 69 
Conservative 
A Eee 23 15 2- 51 10 15 
Economic Relations ..... 8 14 o— 80 4 18 
Labor and Unemployment 9 9 o- 67 Oo 6 
Race CORA CROCK OS Che eo oO 6 o— 88 oO oO 
Nationalism ............ ) 12 O- 44 4 
ESE ES 15 22 2- 74 12 18 
Uncertain 
A 3 13 I— 36 4 13 
Economic Relations ..... oO 23 o— 78 Oo 31 
Labor and Unemployment 1 15 I- 53 4 17 
Satis kine opatdin we ae oO 7 O- 54 O 6 
Nationalism ............ 4 15 o- 40 4 13 
EE de kttscekdes es 9 16 I— 36 8 13 
Consistent 
SPENT cc ccescccens 76 63 44- 84 96 68 
Economic Relations ..... 100 65 40-100 90 70 
Labor and Unemployment 96 72 36- 96 92 76 
DE dektRhineeneeeivaeen 100 80 20-100 100 90 
Nationalism ............ 90 60 25- 90 85 65 
PE etivecssscsees 80 64 20- 88 90 65 
Totals 
ere rrerr 84 64 25- 87 89 66 
Conservatism ........... 12 15 2- 67 7 15 
UIRCORUMEMEY 20 ccceceees 4 17 2- 37 4 18 
Consistency ............ 87 65 51- 87 92 68 


—— 


Cl iSs 
Range 


35- 92 
I2— 96 
14-100 
24-100 
46-100 


22— Q2 


O- 30 
O- 54 
oO- 46 
o- 46 
O- 44 


44- 96 
35- 90 
41-100 
40-100 
24-100 


5- 95 





*A comparison of medians similar to that made from Table I could be made from the 
median scores in this table. 
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The Social Problems Test 
Another test (Social Problems), which is designed to discover the re- 
action of students toward social problems and situations, was also given. 
TABLE Ill 


Mep1aNn Scores FOR STUDENTS ON SociaL ProspLeMs Test (1.4, 1.41, 1.42), 
DISTRIBUTED AS TO THE TYPE OF RESPONSE AND Grape LEVEL 





Fourth Year Fifth Year Sixth Year 


(Grade 10) (Grade 11) (Grade 12) 
1938 1939 1940 


Comprehensiveness 


Total Courses of Action .............. 6 8 Ny 








EL ckih bbe dendeseveeanenals 45 46 48 
Accuracy in Reasons ................. 32 36 42 
Sn 4.8 4.5 4.7 
Undesirable Reasons 

Number Inconsistent ................. 3 2 
Per Cent Inconsistent ................. 13 4 I 
Red kh beeepeneuereeee 10 4 2 
eS ok Sal's gare a keene II 2 oO 
Dominant Values in Courses of Action 

as 6 ay nln adadeWerdekn 5 5 5 
EE 6 Wee ce ceascbandudenahs i) oO ) 
eee Peet ae 2 2 3 
Dominant Values in Reasons 

I noid Siew ania hl) Mees ellen 3 I I 
CARS aks 6 elk ea eweuss <aes 25 23 27 
Democratic General .................-. 3 11 5 
Undemocratic General ............... oO oO Oo 
Ne ee eeill 28 6 I 





*Before medians were computed, these scores were adjusted in order to make them 
comparable. 


This test deals with the student’s ability to apply to controversial social 
problems various generalizations expressing social values. Each exercise 
in this test consists of a problem situation, three possible courses of 
action, and a series of reasons which may be used to support the courses 
of action or may be irrelevant or untenable. 
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Table III contains the median scores for the same group of students 
who took the test in 1938, 1939, and again in 1940. This group shows 
growth in ability to relate social values to social action with increasing 
accuracy. For example, in 1938 the scores disclose 32 accurate reasons 
out of 45 reasons used; in 1940 the corresponding scores were 42 out 
of 48 reasons used. 

The per cent Inconsistent score for the tenth grade indicates that at 
this maturity level, the group had some difficulty in determining which 
social values to apply to particular courses of action. In the two succeed- 
ing years, however, this group increases its power to see logical relation- 
ships by decreasing its score in inconsistency by 12 per cent. This repre- 
sents significant growth. 

In the section Dominant Values in Reasons, this group indicates that 
it distributed a large proportion of its values in support of democratic 
values and human rights (freedom of speech, equality of opportunity, 
decent standards of living, etc.). 

Over a three-year period of evaluation this group presents a broad 
social point of view through its ability to see the implication of courses 
of action as they apply to social issues which are of a controversial 
nature. 

Table IV presents Student X’s record in the Test of Social Problems in 
grade ten (1939) and grade 11 (1940). The data given in this table show 
that Student X sees the implications of social values broadly and reveals 
increases in her ability to use discrimination in selecting reasons to sup- 
port her courses of action over a one-year period. 

In the section, Dominant Values in Reasons, it can be seen that this 
same student strengthens her democratic point of view through decreas- 
ing her use of undemocratic reasons. 

In summarizing the results of this test for Student X, it may be said 
that her pattern of social thinking is democratic, and in a period of one 
year she has strengthened this pattern by becoming more consistent and 
more discriminating in relating social values to controversial social prob- 
lems. At this point it should be noted that Student X, on the Scale of 
Beliefs Test, also revealed a highly consistent pattern of social beliefs 


and that the data revealed in addition that she had made considerable 
growth. 
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Mep1ANn Scores OF STUDENTs X ON SoctAL ProsB_eMs Test (1.41), TOGETHER 


witH Group MEDIAN AND CLass RANGE 











Fourth Year Fifth Year 
(Grade 10) (Grade 11) 
1939 1940 

Indi- Class Class Indi- Class Class 

vidual Median Range vidual Median Range 
Comprebensiveness 
Total Courses of Action .. 11 9 8 -13 10 8 8 -11 
Total Reasons ........... 89 2 33-89 72 44 21-72 
Accuracy in Reasons ..... 67 39 20 -68 64 38 18 -64 
re 6.4 4.8 2.4- 7.0 6.3 4.5 2.2- 6.4 
Undesirable Reasons 
Number Inconsistent ..... 6 4 O -I2 ) I Oo -I4 
Per Cent Inconsistent .... . 4 4 oO -32 —3 oO —3 -22 
MUN sv ccccccscscens 12 4 0 -13 8 4 0-9 
DE ac cvccesessace 4 3 eo = 7 Oo oO 0-2 
Dominant V alues in Courses 

of Action 
Democratic ..........:.. 8 6 3 -8 8 5 1-8 
Undemocratic ........... o o o -6 o o 0-2 
Compromise ............ 3 0-7 2 4 — 
Dominant Values in 
Reasons 

Undemocratic ........... 4 2 —I -33 1 2 —2 -9 
EE ee ivadecesean 53 29 15 —53 47 24 4 -47 
Democratic General ...... 24 15 7 -24 11 5 I -I1 
Undemocratic General ... 0 o 0-4 o o 0-3 
Rationalization .......... 7 6 1-17 I I o -8 





FURTHER APPRAISAL OF THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 


It is necessary, however, in attempting to determine the effectiveness 
of a school’s program or purposes in a given area, such as social sensi- 
tivity, in bringing about desirable changes in the behavior of the in- 
dividual, to develop various methods for securing different types of 
evidence which, used in conjunction with the kinds of data described 
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above, will help to give a more complete picture of the individual stu- 
dent. For example, teachers may construct tests which embody the same 
concepts as those used in other tests but are more closely related to the 
work of the class, as in the case of Student X, who in the Fourth Year 
(tenth grade) took a test which had been constructed by the teacher of 
literature in the Coordinated Program. This test was developed around 
some of the major objectives of the Fourth Year program (American 
Civilization and Culture) which emphasizes understanding, and, insofar 
as possible, incorporates into the students’ daily lives constructive ideas 
which have motivated Americans in shaping the social order of this 
country. The section of the test discussed in the present article deals 
specifically with concepts of equality of economic opportunity and is 
known as a Scale of Beliefs on Economic Issues.” This Scale was designed 
to discover: 

1. To what extent the student recognizes the existence of certain 
economic conditions which he has not realized before. 

2. To what extent the student accepts or disapproves of these con- 
ditions. 

3- Lo what extent the student is willing to do something about specific 
situations presented in the test. 

4. To what extent the student’s own statements are consistent at 
different times. 

This test was given in January and March, 1939, when Student X 
was in the Fourth Year (tenth grade); and again in May, 1940, when 
Student X was a Fifth Year (eleventh grade) student. Briefly the results 
for Student X indicate: 

1. Growth toward the recognition of actual economic conditions, as 
conceived by the author of the test. 

2. Growth in the acceptance of general democratic principles regard- 
ing what should be done. 

3. Growth toward more liberal action to meet specific situations as 
described in the test. 


In this test, as in the Scale of Beliefs Test, Student X reveals a high degree 


2 The test, Scale of Beliefs on Economic Issues, was developed by Kerry Smith, Teacher 


of English in the Co-ordinated Program, in cooperation with the Evaluation Staff of the 
Eight Year Study. 
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of certainty (Table I). In the three instruments of evaluation described 
thus far, she exhibits a liberal pattern of thinking throughout. 

Although many new types of tests for studying individuals are being 
developed, the judgment of the teacher continues to hold an important 
place in an evaluation program. The teacher's appraisal, however, is 
being strengthened through new aids for collecting and recording teach- 
ers’ judgments, and by providing for this recording at stated intervals 
over a period of years. The following summary judgment of teachers 
cenceening Student X’s social concern is taken from the Behavior De- 
scription® as filled in by her teachers from year to year. The section of 
the card dealing with social concern is divided into the following 
categories: 

Generally Concerned: Shows an altruistic and general social concern and 
interprets this in action to the extent of his abilities and opportunities. 

Selectively Concerned: Shows concern by attitude and action about cer- 
tain social conditions but seems unable to appreciate the importance of other 
such problems. 

Personal: Is not strongly concerned about the welfare of others and re- 
sponds to social problems only when he recognizes some intimate personal 
relationship to the problem or group in question. 

Inactive: Seems aware of social problems, and may profess concern about 
them, but does nothing. 

Unconcerned: Does not show any genuine concern for the common good. 


Student X, for the period extending from the close of the seventh 
grade to the close of the eighth grade, showed growth in general social 
concern as recorded by her teachers. Three teachers listed her as gen- 
erally concerned (four teachers recording). In the eighth grade five 
teachers checked her as generally concerned (six teachers recording). 
In grade nine (six teachers recording) two teachers checked general 
social concern, and two teachers checked selectively concerned. In grade 
ten (six teachers reporting) two teachers indicated general social con- 
cern, with one teacher checking selectively concerned. In grade eleven 
(four teachers reporting), three teachers checked selectively concerned. 
Throughout the five years’ recording, the teachers of Social Studies and 
English indicated that Student X was socially concerned. No teacher 


3 The Behavior Description was developed by the Reports and Records Committee of 
the Progressive Education Association. 
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during this period marked her as unconcerned. In comparing the results 
of the above section of the Behavior Description with the tests, it may 
be said that the judgments of the teachers bear an apparent relationship 
to the test results given herein. 

For teachers who are interested and for administrators who are willing 
to provide time and some clerical assistance, there are many ways in 
addition to those thus far described for collecting data which will aid in 
determining the achievement of the school’s purposes in the area of social 
sensitivity. In today’s fast-moving world where so much is said about 
the preservation of democracy through a defense program, it might 
prove fruitful for teachers to find out what are some of the influences 
which have a bearing on the points of view held by a student. What 
does the high school student read when he selects his own books? Do 
these books reflect an interest in the problems of everyday living? Do 
they show an increasing interest in books dealing with problems of social 
importance? What movies does he see? What radio programs does he 
like? What magazines does he read? How does he evaluate his own 
choices? * 

The following list of books, motion pictures, and plays is taken from 
an extensive list in the Free Activity Notebook of Student X during the 
Fourth (tenth grade) and Fifth (eleventh grade) Years of her school 
experiences. This list gives further evidence of Student X’s interest in the 
social aspects of living, and of her probable increasing sensitivity to social 
problems. 


Free ACTIVITIES 


(Name: Student X. Year: IV. Date: 1938-1939) 


Author Title Comment 
Lewis, Sinclair. It Can’t Happen Unbelievably plausible. The 
Here. characters are vital and spring 


from the pages to live in your 
memory. This book is one to 
be read in these “troubled 
times.” 


4 Harden, Mary. “Evaluating a School Program.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 4, 
pp. 391-406, February, 1939. 
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: Harpole, James. Body Menders. A good book for those inter- 
} ested in medicine, because the 
author himself takes away the 
) veil of mystery which always 
surrounds a hospital and a 

, doctor. 


’ Connelly, Marc. The Green Pastures. A stirring play. 


| DeKruif, Paul. Microbe Hunters. An excellent review of scien- 
tific events told in Mr. De- 
Kruif’s usual style. 


’ MOTION PICTURES 


Grand Illusion. A stark drama of a war that was fought because of 
petty hates—and desires. It is real and uncompromis- 
ing. The actors through their characterizations give 
the picture life and realism. 


The Green Pastures. A stirring play of Negro characterizations and be- 
liefs. 


Free ACTIVITIES 


(Name: Student X. Year: V. Date: 1939-1940) 


BOOKS 
Author Title Comment 
Powell, Hickman. go Times Ninety. Fine representation of the vice 
and vice racket in New York 
City. Well and clearly writ- 
ten. 
" 
Belbenoit, Réné. Fifteen Years among Vivid, almost photographi- 


the Living Dead. cally so. Tale of horror, cor- 
ruption, and deliberate cruel- 


ties. 
j , — : 
Shaw, George B. Androcles and the Shaw’s opinions expressed in 
Lion. the preface to Androcles and 
Pygmalion. the Lion very logical but 
} ‘= 


fairly disturbing. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Sherwood, Robert. 


Capek, Karel. 


Coward, Noel. 


Hobert, Alice. 


Bellamy, Edward. 


Dodd, Martha. 


Van Loon, Hendrik. 
MacLeish, Archibald. 


Crane, Stephen. 


Euripides (translated 
from Gilbert 
Murray). 


Harvey, Graham. 


Heyward, Du Bose. 


Petrified Forest. 


R.U.R. 


Cavalcade. 


Yang and Yin. 


Looking Backward. 


Through Embassy 
Eyes. 


Our Battle. 
Air Raid. 


The Red Badge of 
Courage. 


The Trojan W omen. 


The Story of Sur- 
gery. 


Porgy. 


Doesn’t read well, but is q 
fair play anyway. Characters 
strong but unconvincing, Plot 
good but poorly handled. 


Well designed and well han- 
dled. 


Excellent, well developed, and 


well executed, interesting, hu- ° 


man. 


Great understanding and sym- 
pathy. 


Not too interesting a proph- 
ecy. 


Fine book. Written with un- 
derstanding and sympathy and 
authority. 


Timely. 


Finely done, tense and beau- 
tiful. MacLeish brings your 
thoughts snapping to atten- 
tion. Rivets them to the sub- 
ject of his fine style and ex- 
cellent choice of words. 


A hauntingly real book. The 
whole book is steeped in a 
sort of unforgettable weird 
yet real atmosphere. 


An apt comment upon war; 
it is the most gripping trag- 


edy I have ever read. 


Well written. 


Left me with rather a nega- 
tive feeling. 


Pr 
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MOTION PICTURES 


Prison Without Bars. Fine portrayal of a French Reform School. 


Port of Shadows. Really excellent. The plot and acting are sincere 
and convincing. 
Revolt in the Big A variation on a desiccated theme. General esti- 
House. mate—bad. 
PLAYS 
Pins and Needles. Social satire executed with verve and finesse. Very 
funny. 


Student X, in both lists from which the books were taken, recorded a 
number of historical novels and biographies. Many of these books have 
important social implications for the periods for which they were 
written. 

The summarization of test and other data shows that Student X has, 
up to this point in her secondary school experiences, grown increasingly 
sensitive to social problems. At each maturity level the evidence in- 
dicates a growing liberalism and certainty of purpose. It may also be 
said that the data for the students who took the tests over a three-year 
period show an increasing social awareness and consistency in thinking 
as they extend their pattern of liberalism. 

This pattern of increasing liberalism, fortified by clear thinking on 
succeeding maturity levels for individuals and groups of students, is in 
keeping with the purposes of the School, which are concerned with the 
development of a sensitivity toward social problems, a clarification of 
controversial issues through an understanding and appreciation of social 
values, and the furtherance of the democratic way of life. 

It would be very valuable to the development, revision, and modifica- 
tions of educational programs if the type of evidence given here could 
be further fortified by extending the possibilities for obtaining similar 
evidence about students as they take on the activities and responsibilities 
of adult life.® In this way the School would be able to determine the 
relative permanence of its educational experiences. 


* This need is being fulfilled in part for college students of the Thirty Schools through 
the College Study being made by the Evaluation Staff of the Eight Year Study. 
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OTHER METHODS OF EVALUATION 


The methods of evaluation described in the foregoing pages by no 
means exhaust the possibilities for determining growth in the area of 
social sensitivity. In addition there are among others the following: 

1. Systematic anecdotal records which have significance for inter- 
preting a student’s beliefs and actions in social matters. These records 
are most valuable when kept in regular sequence. 

They should describe the behavior of students in a variety of situa- 
tions, ¢.g., in classroom, clubs, larger school organizations, playground, 
class trips to industrial plants, civic enterprises, and so on. 

2. An analysis of assigned and written material, including plays, 
poems, essays, personal philosophy of life, as written for class, or volun- 
tarily, or as these writings appear in school newspaper or magazine. 

3. A study of the student’s activities and products in the creative arts 
for their social implications. 

4. An analysis of the student’s selection of social studies assignments 
which include to a varying degree assignments relating to social sensi- 
tivity, for example, reading materials, inventory of community resources, 
etc. 

5. An examination of the student’s reactions to social and economic 
processes resulting from student participation in industry. 

6. An interpretation of student-teacher interviews designed to reveal 
social sensitivity. 

7. A comparison of student-appraisal of growth in social awareness 
with other available evidence. 

8. A study of the varying types of evidence presented by students 
to support their points of view and their decisions for social action. 

9. An investigation of self-initiated activities of students in the area 
of social sensitivity. 

An evaluation program in the area of social studies, or, for that matter, 
in a total school program, to be useful to the students and to the school 
must be continuous. Its activities must be regarded as an integral part 
of an educational program—not something apart from it. 

The evidence gained through various methods of appraisal should 
become functional in determining the worth of the school’s philosophy 
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and purposes, in relation to the growth and development of its children, 
in improving the curriculum, in refining existing methods of appraisal, 
in revealing the need for new types of evaluation, and in making plans 
for initiating them. When evaluation is considered from this point of 
view, the improvement of the curriculum in relation to children’s needs 
becomes a continuous process. 
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it goes scheduling of salaries of college teachers must be charged with 
two significant weaknesses: (1) it has not provided adequately for 
individual differences among college teachers—differences in training 
and experience, in interests and aptitudes, in hopes and aspirations, in 
economic needs; (2) it has not provided adequately for the changing 
needs of individuals in these respects. 

The interests of both the college and the teacher require that salary 
be carefully adjusted to individual merit and needs, for these factors are 
related to the integrity of the teacher,’ and only by protecting that in- 
tegrity can the college maintain its own integrity as an institution. The 
college should, therefore, avoid rigid scheduling of salaries, as if it were 
preparing a railroad timetable, and begin actually to appraise teachers. 
Such appraisals should be one feature of a broadly conceived program of 
institution-faculty relations designed to individualize faculty personnel 
administration. The process would involve a high degree of administrative 
statesmanship. The reward should be worth a supreme effort. 

Many will take exception to the suggestion that the scheduling of 
salaries is lazy administration. “Lazy” is not exactly a fighting word, but 
most of us would not choose it to describe our tendency to automatize 
college administrative procedures. We shall have to admit, however, 
that it is difficult to adjust salaries to individual needs and merit. We do 
not now know precisely what individual needs are, and we do not now 
know how to measure merit with any degree of accuracy. Anyhow, it 


1 Integrity, as it is used in this article, refers to the quality of being complete, undivided, 
unbroken, or unimpaired. 
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is often argued, college administrative officers have more important 
things to do than to bother with such problems of the individual teacher. 
It is true that we do not now know teachers’ economic needs, nor how 
to appraise teaching merit, but who wants to say that what we do not 
know we cannot or should not seek to learn and act upon? The quest 
itself may be of great value for both college and teacher. 


NEED FOR FLEXIBILITY 


The need for flexibility in the administration of teachers’ salaries has 
not gone unrecognized. The introduction into salary schedules of such 
trappings as minima, maxima, supermaxima, variable increments, intra- 
rank spread, and inter-rank overlappings represents an effort to make 
schedules automatically flexible. 

Studies in the relation of various practices in the administration of 
salaries in colleges and universities to institutional excellence indicate that 
flexibility is associated with excellence. The North Central Association, 
in scoring an institution on salary administration, places a premium on 
flexibility as indicated by overlapping between ranks and spread within 
ranks.’ The payment of salaries to some associate professors which are 
larger than those paid to some professors is recognized as a desirable 
situation, and an average difference of at least 20 per cent between the 
lowest and highest salaries of teachers in a given rank is recognized as 
more desirable than spreads of smaller magnitudes. Bixler also found 
inter-rank overlapping* and intra-rank spread to be associated with in- 
stitutional excellence. 

The quite general acceptance of the principle of flexibility and the 
evidence presented by such studies as those mentioned indicate a waning 
confidence in the salary schedule as an automatic instrument for safe- 
guarding the economic security of the college teacher. The scheduling 
of salaries has often over-compensated young unmarried teachers and 
mediocre teachers and under-compensated those with heavy family re- 
sponsibilities and those of very high ability. It has advanced some too 


2 Russell, John Dale and Reeves, Floyd W. The Evaluation of Higher Institutions, 


Vol. VI. Administration, pp. 51-54, also p. 69. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill., 
1936. 


$ Bixler, Roy W. Institution-Faculty Relations in the College of Integrity, p- 75. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1939. 
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slowly and not far enough and others too rapidly and too far. It has at 
times resulted in poor adjustment of the teacher to his work by causing 
some to remain in positions and others to move to positions to which 
they were not well suited. It has, apparently, dulled incentive, encour- 
aged time-serving, and rewarded him “who only stands and waits.” 


NEED FOR ECONOMIC SECURITY 


Teachers are public servants. There is only one reason, from the point 
of view of society, for paying them salaries, namely, to give them the 
degree of economic security and opportunity for self-realization they 
need in order to serve society in the most effective way. The very nature 
of education requires that teachers achieve, in their services, the highest 
self-realization of which they are capable—a self-realization which can- 
not be achieved without reasonable economic security. As Elsbree* sug- 
gests, society needs teachers who, as the pace-setters of youth, are char- 
acterized by integrity—who are not emotionally starved, frustrated 
individuals who have soured on life and human nature, but vigorous, 
optimistic, happy, and well-rounded integrating personalities. Society 
needs teachers who read, travel, indulge their aesthetic tastes, have free 
social intercourse with other members of the community, and act as 
critical and stimulating co-leaders with their associates. 

It is probably safe to assume that the kind of integrity which is im- 
plied in the foregoing paragraph is partially founded upon economic 
security. There seems to be little doubt, says Epstein,® that the “specter 
of insecurity . . . undermines the physical and moral welfare of the in- 
dividual,” and, if it overtakes him, that it weighs down his life, subverts 
his liberty, and frustrates his pursuit of happiness.* Nothing is so basic 
to the maintenance of individual integrity as protection from the devas- 
tating fear of this “specter of insecurity.” 

The lack of economic security tends to destroy the integrity of the 
teacher by subordinating what Coe’ designates the master motive—“of 


4Elsbree, Willard S. “The Future of Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Scheduling.” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 36, pp. 490-496, March, 1935. 

5 Epstein, Abraham. Insecurity: A Challenge to America, p. 17. Random House, New 
York, 1938. 

6 [bid., p. 3. 

7 Coe, George A. The Motives of Men, p. 146. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1928. 
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being a personal self among personal selves” —to a compulsory focusing 
upon wages which squeezes out the “realization of one’s self in one’s 
work,” and the “realization of other selves as benefited by us.”’* It is not 
suggested that complete security should or can be achieved for the col- 
lege teacher. Quoting Coe® again, “With man, an instinctive satisfaction 
is not the terminus of a railroad but an intermediate station through 
which as well as to which he moves.” Man, responding to the “master 
motive,” is always in the process of becoming something—becoming a 
better self among better selves. This spiraling of self-realization should be 
an ideal of society for the teacher, and society should not permit such 
self-realization to be frustrated by economic insecurity. 

Salary is only one of the factors of economic security needed by 
teachers. It is not the purpose of this article to dwell upon the others, 
but they need to be mentioned in order that the salary problem may be 
viewed in its proper setting. In addition to the provision of adequate 
salaries, the college should cooperate with the members of its staff in 
providing satisfying and stimulating employment during their period of 
vocational efficiency,”® and in improving protection against loss of voca- 
tional capacity because of sickness and old age, through insurance and 
retirement income. 

In order that the teacher’s salary may make the appropriate contribu- 
tion to his economic security, the plan for administration of salaries 
should have the following attributes: (1) minima fixed at a level so that 
the teacher and his dependents can live honestly and without want for 
necessities, (2) adjustment to appropriate standards of living so that the 
teacher and his family can live the well-rounded life of whatever com- 
munity they happen to be a part, and (3) adjustment to the fluctuating 
purchasing power of the dollar. The mechanical administration of a 
salary schedule, even with all the more recent trappings, cannot ade- 
quately achieve these adjustments. 

Douglas™ proposes, as a principle, that, since needs are not uniform, 


8 Ibid., p. 140. 

9 Ibid., p. 145. 

10 See O’Rear, F. B. and Bixler, Roy W. “Tenure for College Teachers Is Not Enough,” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 41, pp. 419-426, February, 1940. 

11 Douglas, Paul H. Wages and the Family, p. 41. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1925. 
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but variable, the minimum wage should not be uniform, but should vary 
according to the needs of the worker and his family. It should not be 
beyond the ability of the economists to work out such indices of the 
minimum cost to teachers of satisfactory living. 


STANDARD OF LIVING AND PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The standard of living of the college teacher is, without question, 
closely related to the normal development of his personality. Enforced 
relatively low standards of living are inimical to self-respect, and when 
self-respect is difficult to maintain people resort to roundabout psycho- 
logical tricks to preserve it, such as defenses,” rationalizations, and com- 
pensations. When the college is in a wealthy community, it is difficult 
for the teacher, unless his economic status is approximately equivalent to 
that of the community leaders, to participate normally in the regular 
social and civic activities. College teachers have been chided for dwelling 
in ivory towers. It would be interesting to know to what extent the ivory 
towers are retreats from a world in which self-respect cannot be pre- 
served. A study should be made to find out whether there is a positive 
correlation between relative parity of standards of living of teachers and 
prominent laymen in the community on the one hand and participation 
of teachers in the social and civic life of the community on the other. 

There seems to be little doubt that teachers want to identify themselves 
with the lay community. They tend to live in better houses than they 
can afford, which probably indicates an effort to “rate” in the com- 
munity. Peixotto** concluded that college teachers are “house proud.” 
“This is an occupational group,” she says, “that will eat the plainest food 
and spend resignedly a total sum upon clothing that underpaid clerks 
would rebel against, but as a class they will insist upon owning a home 
in a good neighborhood.” Henderson and Davie’ noted a similar situa- 
tion at Yale. The faculty was found to be economizing in other expendi- 
tures in order to live in residences better than they could well afford. At 


12 Allport, Gordon W. Personality, A Psychological Interpretation, p. 173. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, 1933. 

13 Peixotto, Jessica B. Getting and Spending at the Professional Standard of Living, 
p. 127. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1927. 

14 Henderson, Yandell and Davie, Maurice R. Incomes and Living Costs of a Univer- 
sity Faculty, pp. 66 ff. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1928. 
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that, their houses were valued, on the average, at less than those of their 
lay neighbors. It would not be surprising if here and there a recluse 
should be found in the ranks of college teachers, but it seems to be a 
normal human tendency for individuals to identify themselves with 
groups, to want to “belong,” and college teachers are probably no ex- 
ception. Smith*® recognizes the fundamental nature of this human tend- 
ency when he builds his “democratic way of life” on liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, and says, “the brightest of these is fraternity.”” Comment- 
ing on fraternity as a religious function in democracy, he observes** that 
to be “lost” is to be socially out of touch, and to be “saved” is to “be- 
long.” W heeler™ says that the first law of personality is that nothing can 
exist except as a part in dynamic relation to a whole. If college teachers 
as a group tend to isolate themselves from the rest of the community, 
might it not be well for the community to scrutinize the conditions under 
which it forces its teachers to live and work? Elsbree says that “teachers 
should be encouraged to go to the theater, urged to visit foreign coun- 
tries, smiled upon when they indulge in sports and recreation, and re- 
garded with favor when they mingle freely with men and women at 
social gatherings.” ** 

Standards of living appropriate for the teacher, in view of those of the 
people with whom he should mingle socially in order to keep his self- 
respect, should, therefore, be an important factor in determining the 
salary of each individual teacher. It is not sufficient to add a standard of 
living constant, for actually there is no such thing. 

Another problem which is involved is adjustment for size of family. 
It seems trite to point out that a teacher with a family of five children, 
if he is to achieve that degree of self-realization which the effective 
teacher must have, needs a larger salary than an unmarried man who has 
only himself upon whom to spend his salary. But the unmarried man, 
like the single woman, may have to support parents and send a brother 


© Smith, T. V. The Democratic Way of Life, p. 15. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill., _ 

16 Ibid., p. 3 

ad Wheeler, ie mond H. The Laws of Human Nature, p. 212. Appleton-Century Co., 
New York, 1932. 

Elsbree, Willard S. “The Future of Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Scheduling.” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 36, p. 493, March, 1935. 
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and sister to college, and the man with a family of five may have an in- 
come from other sources large enough to make him wholly independent 
of his salary. It seems obvious, when the self-realization of the teacher, 
and the values which society hopes to realize through the teacher are 
both considered, that an economic penalty for marriage and the rearing 
of a family is basically wrong. 

Family allowances, which have long been a factor in wages in several 
of the countries of continental Europe, have been suggested” as a pos- 
sible remedy, and a few public school systems are experimenting with 
such a system. The most serious objection to the family allowance plan 
is that it may encourage employers to discriminate against teachers with 
large families. Douglas” suggests that this problem could be solved in 
the professions by the establishment of cooperative equalization funds 
from which allowances would be paid. This is another problem which 
should be studied. 

The economic well-being of the teacher depends, of course, upon the 
amount of commodities and services he can purchase with his salary, 
upon his real wage rather than upon the number of dollars he receives. 
Boothe** has shown, for example, that while salaries increased 78 per cent 
in nineteen years, 1913-1932, the increase in purchasing power was only 
16 per cent. During the first seven years of that period, 1913-1920, sal- 
aries increased approximately 30 per cent while the purchasing power 
decreased approximately 34 per cent. Boothe and others have demon- 
strated the need for adjusting the salary of the college teacher to the 
fluctuating purchasing power of the dollar. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING INDICES 


There are no very satisfactory indices of standards of living for appli- 
cation to the determination of teachers’ salaries. Studies” of this problem 


19 Elsbree, Willard S. Teachers Salaries, pp. 43-45. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1931. Also, “Some Current Issues in Scheduling Teachers 
Salaries.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 39, pp. 99-106, November, 1937. 

20 Douglas, Paul H. “The Minister and His Hire.” The Christian Century, Vol. 43, 
PP- 142-144, 1926. 

21 Boothe, Viva. Salaries and Costs of Living in Twenty-seven State Universities and 
Colleges, 1931-1932, p. 12. The Ohio State University Press, Columbus, 1932. 

22“The Teachers’ Economic Position.” Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Vol. 13, pp. 222-224, September, 1935. 
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were summarized by the National Education Association through its 
Committee on the Economic Status of the Teacher. The indices prepared 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board have been used in the past as bases for applying 
a cost of living factor in determining teachers’ salaries, but such indices, 
which are based on average family costs, are not generally accepted as 
adequate for this purpose. Fells* mentions seven factors which tend to 
make the index number computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics un- 
fair to teachers: (1) the weights used in constructing it, (2) lag in the 
decrease in the cost of board, (3) lag in salary increases, (4) variation in 
cost of living in different localities, (5) increased burden on teachers in 
economic depressions, (6) the inadequacy of the salary level of 1913, 
which is used as the base year, and (7) higher standards of preparation 
on the part of teachers since 1913. 

The Committee on the Economic Status of the Teacher recognized the 
weaknesses of existing indices, such as those pointed out by Eells, and 
constructed a tentative cost-of-living index based on the spending habits 
of teachers themselves.** Although the index constructed by this com- 
mittee is probably more satisfactory than those constructed on the basis 
of the spending habits of families in general, it should be computed peri- 
odically, at least once a year. The Bureau of Labor Statistics computes its 
indices twice a year, in June and December. Only by frequent and regular 
computation of the index number can the fluctuation of the purchasing 
power of the dollar be taken into account and trends observed. In order 
to have high utility in the determining of teachers’ salaries these cost of 
living indices should be computed for the same period each year, for dif- 
ferent regions, for cities of several size categories, and in the case of the 
largest cities (those of 500,000 population and more, for example), in- 
dices for specific cities. 


ADJUSTMENT TO THE INDIVIDUAL EMPLOYEE 
If salaries are not to be scheduled, actual adjustment must rest upon 


knowledge and understanding of the individual employee, his needs, and 


*3 Fells, Walter C. Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living, p- 8. Stanford University 
Press, California, 1933. 


24 Op. cit., Pp- 229-242. 
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his work. In the past much effort has been spent in attempts to appraise 
the effectiveness of teaching, to judge the work of the teacher. The Na- 
tional Survey of the Education of Teachers® was unable, within the 
limits of time and budget, to determine the characteristics of a good 
teacher. According to the Review of Educational Research nearly five 
hundred studies have been made in the past thirty years in the attempt to 
secure more adequate knowledge of the factors which condition success 
in teaching, and these have made but slight contribution, either in the ex- 
tension of knowledge of factors or in the suggestion of new techniques.* 
Part of the difficulty seems to lie in the fact that little agreement can be 
found upon any definition of what constitutes good teaching. Indeed, 
“good teaching” may not be a unitary concept, for we may have good 
teaching of gifted students, or good teaching of facts, or good teaching 
of skills, or good teaching of other kinds. Furthermore, is it not reason- 
able to suggest that the investigations thus far have not properly related 
wholes and parts? The many components of personality do not function 
separately, but as an integrated entity. It is necessary to recognize some 
unity before the parts which comprise it can be considered in their 
proper relations within it. Perhaps the teacher should be recognized as a 
total functioning entity as well as an aggregation of such aspects as 
training, experience, scholarship, and intelligence. Perhaps the larger the 
entity which can be recognized and comprehended the more soundly can 
the teacher be appraised. It seems quite definitely indicated that teaching 
effectiveness depends upon an integration of many factors in the per- 
sonality of the teacher, upon many factors in the personalities of the stu- 
dents, and upon many factors in the environment of both. When the 
problem is viewed in this way, how futile it seems to rely so largely upon 
relatively minute teacher-personality traits, in isolation, as indices of 
teaching ability! There is need to recognize the teaching situation in the 
large as a basis for a proper relating and possible combining of the sepa- 
rate aspects which have thus far been studied in isolation. Teaching ability 
may be conceived as an infinitely complex process (a series of human 
interactions) which we are attempting to appraise through the applica- 


25 Report of the National Survey of the Education of Teachers, Vol. 5, pp. 87-153- 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1933. 

26 “The Measurement and Prediction of Teaching.” Review of Educational Research, 
Vol. 7, pp. 242-246, June, 1937. 
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tion of finite measures to some of its aspects. It is a fair question whether 
our approach ought not to be one of action based upon recognition of 
the essential incompleteness of any measurement applied to these seg- 
ments. We may be attempting to appraise the total by trying to appraise 
aspects of an entity which is essentially indivisible. This need not mean 
complete inaction in appraising teaching, for man can recognize and 
identify, even if but vaguely, his approaches to any infinite of which he 
can conceive. 

Indeed, in every college, there are certain teachers who are recognized 
by many of the students and faculty as superior teachers, and others who 
are recognized as poor teachers. Both teaching associates and students 
know that these teachers are good or poor teachers, though they may 
not know why, in terms of specific traits. Is it not possible that by know- 
ing teachers better, as one knows one’s friends and more intimate ac- 
quaintances, one may sharpen one’s capacity to recognize in individuals 
the presence or absence of a total quality of excellence not definable in 
objective terms? Admuinistratively, it may be as simple, and as difficult, 
as that. 

There is need in our colleges for a faculty personnel program, in 
which the administration of salaries should operate to keep them adjusted 
to individual need and merit. Such a program might be expected to im- 
prove institution-faculty relations, and to aid the college in functioning 
as a unified whole. As a part of this program, college salaries should be 
adjusted rather than scheduled. 














Mary Swartz Rose, 1874-1941 


_ the death of Mary Swartz Rose, her colleagues of the faculty in 
which she taught with such distinction, her co-workers in the pro- 
fession to the building of which she contributed so much, and the world- 
wide public which she also served have suffered an inexpressible loss, 

In her career as a creative teacher she was both a product and a builder 
of her time and her institution. 

Her first collegiate training was in the liberal arts, and she received the 
degree of B.Litt. from Denison University, Granville, Ohio, in 1go1, 
There followed a year of study at The Mechanics Institute, Rochester, 
N. Y., and three years of school teaching. Then she came to Teachers 
College, where a year’s work leading to the Bachelor of Science degree 
(1906), followed by a year as assistant in nutrition and as a graduate 
student in the university department of chemistry, crystallized her deci- 
sion to make the science and teaching of nutrition her lifework. 

Dean James E. Russell encouraged this ambition and actively supported 
it by obtaining the gift of a special fellowship to provide for two years 
of study with Professor Lafayette Mendel of Yale University. She was 
appointed instructor in nutrition at Teachers College in 1909 when she 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Yale. 

Fresh from her training with Professor Mendel, who continued 
throughout his life to show great pride and interest in her work, Professor 
Rose began at once the building of an outstanding department for the 
training of teachers and other professional workers in the field of nutri- 
tion and dietetics. Her success was recognized within the College by her 
successive promotions and from the outside by the quality of the students 
who sought her training—students who are now to be found in post- 
tions of leadership in teaching, in administration, and in research in 
nutrition and dietetics and the related fields of home economics and 
health work in every part of our continent and in many other parts of the 
world. And always they proudly acknowledge their indebtedness to the 
training and inspiration received from Professor Rose. 
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Her cultivation of the professional and spiritual qualities which made 
her teaching mean so much to her students also attracted able and loyal 
teammates and built a strong department—one of the world’s chief train- 
ing centers in a great new field of scientific and educational advance. 

Always giving generously of her best in her regular classroom teach- 
ing, she also found time and energy to carry on research in the four 
major aspects of the advancing front of her chosen science, and her con- 
tributions were characteristically effective, being at once the fruit of a 
fertile research mind and of the judgment of a wise teacher. Her educa- 
tional services to the public through civic and social agencies, through 
scientific and professional organizations, and through her writings made 
her perhaps the strongest link between the research laboratory and the 
homes of the people. 

No worthy work was too large or too small for her. She was active 
in local, national, and international service. She served as president 
of the American Institute of Nutrition, was long a member of the 
editorial board of its Journal, and was selected by the international 
Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews to give in its pages a comprehensive 
and interpretive account of college and university teaching of nutrition 
and dietetics in the United States. She was a member of the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association, and of the 
Nutrition Committee of the League of Nations. She served as deputy 
director of the Bureau of Conservation of the Food Administration in 
1918-19, and shortly before her death was chosen a member of a national 
group of five to serve as advisers on nutrition to the Council of National 
Defense and consultants to the committee on food and nutrition of the 
National Research Council. 

Of her personal traits, Professor Grace MacLeod is writing in the 
Journal of Home Economics, but even the present brief professional 
sketch cannot omit mention of the beautiful and inspiring way in which 
Mrs. Rose combined an ideal family life with a distinguished scientific 
career. She is survived by her husband, Dr. Anton Rose, whom she met 
as a fellow student at Yale, and by their son Richard; and her spirit lives 
also in that great family of her former students and of all who were 
privileged to work with her. 


Henry C. SHERMAN 
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Geometry 
Teaching: 211 
Tests: 211 
Georgia: 198 
Gifted children: 165, 175, 210 
Girls: 216 
Group discussion: 144 
Group work: 203 
Growth of villages: 189 
Guam: 205 
Guidance: 142 
Handwriting: 212 
Hawaiian Islands: 205 
Hempstead, N. Y.: 136 
Heredity: 156 
High school students: 113, 134, 151, 
165, 175 
High schools: 117, 152 
Higher education 
Administration: 123, 126, 207 
Church-related colleges: 173, 201 
Curriculum: 154 
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Deans of women: 123 
Finance: 207 
Liberal arts colleges: 196, 201 
Negro colleges: 123 
Students: 111, 112, 158, 175, 198, 
203, 218 
See also Teacher training 
History of education 
Algebra: 185 
Eighteenth century: 124 
Higher education: 201 
In 
France: 124 
Maryland: 161 
New Jersey: 217 
Scotland: 147 
Negroes: 217 
Post-primary education: 147 
Teacher training: 161 
Hobbies: 136, 150, 215 
Home activities: 194 
Tumanism: 190 
Humanities: 154 
Hungarian dances: 140 
Indians: 188 
Individual differences: 196 
Individual instruction: 196 
Industrial arbitration: 199 
Institutional adaptation: 137 
Intelligence: 177, 208, 210 
Intelligence tests: 157, 175 
Interests: 136, 215 
Interests of children: 194, 221, 222, 
22 
International correspondence schools, 
Scranton, Pa.: 191 
Inter-trait rating scale: 131 
Introversion: 141 
Iron utilization: 192 
Kongo: 130 
Laboratories: 166 
Laterality: 212 
Latin language 
Glossaries: 119 
Teaching: 119 
Learning: 146, 174, 211 
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L egal liability: 202 
Leisure activities: 136, 150, 215 
Leland Stanford junior university: 
203 
Liability, Legal: 202 
Liberal arts colleges: 201 
Library extension: 169 
Lincoln school of Teachers college: 
122 
Listening comprehension: 178 
Long Island: 150 
Louisiana: 149 
Love problems: 115 
Maryland: 161 
Maryland state teachers college at 
‘Towson: 142 
Massachusetts: 169 
Mathematics: 187 
Teaching: 134, 145, 158, 17 
209 
Tests: 134, 158 
Mechanical efficiency: 216 
Medical inspection in schools: 169 
Men’s clothing industry: 199 
Mental defectives: 169 
Metabolism: 192, 216 
Michigan: 143 
Migration: 198 
Milwaukee: 175 
Motor development: 127, 180 
Music 
Bibliography: 108 
Philosophy: 108 
Music education: 108 
Music reading: 148 
Music symbols: 148 
Musicology: 108 
Navaho Indians: 188 
Negroes: 123, 141, 164, 179, 184, 
198, 217 
New Jersey: 217 
New York (City): 122, 155, 199 
New York (State): 120, 128, 136, 
169 
Number concept: 170 
Nursery schools: 114, 127, 220 


Nutrition: 114, 192 
Teaching: 113 
Observation of teaching: 162 
Occupational adjustment: 181 
Occupations: 215 
Ohio: 144 
One-teacher schools: 143 
Panama Canal Zone: 205 
Parent-child relationships: 151, 220 
Parent education: 220 
Parole: 144 
Pennsylvania: 191, 193, 206 
Perceptibility: 148 
Personality: 112, 131, 141, 204, 215, 
218 
Personality tests: 131, 141, 151 
Personnel administration: 118, 181 
Philosophy of education: 176, 190 
Phosphorus: 192 
Physical ability tests: 160 
Physical education: 111 
Pittsburgh: 193 
Play: 127 
Post- -primary education: 147 
Presbyterian church in the U.S.A.: 
173, 193 
Primitive education: 130 
Principals: 152 
Printing: 125 
Problem children: 165 
Professionalization of subject mat- 
ter: 166 
Progressive education: 122, 146, 182 
Proof: 211 
Psychology, Social: 218, 219 
Puerto Rico: 205 { 
Race problems: 123, 164 * 
Racial differences: 141, 156 
Reaction time: 177, 208 
Reading: 157, 172 
Psychology: 125, 183 
Teaching: 167 
Tests: 157, 172 
Reading comprehension: 157, 172, 
178 
Reading interests: 221, 222 
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Realism: 190 
Records: 142 
Remedial teaching: 167 
Reports: 152 
Rest periods: 174 
Rollins, Charles: 124 
Rorschach test: 141 
Rural schools: 143 
Rural sociology: 189 
St. Louis: 168, 184 
Samoan Islands: 205 
School buildings: 120 
School buses: 197 
School districts: 153 
School nurses: 118 
Science 
Curriculum: 223 
Teaching: 159, 166, 223 
Science literature: 221 
Scotland: 147 
Secondary education 
Articulation: 206 
Finance: 117 
High school students: 113, 134, 
151, 165, 175 
High schools: 117, 152 
Post-primary education: 147 
Teacher training: 145, 213 
Teachers: 214 
Theories: 190 
See also school subjects 
Secretarial workers: 118 
Sexual ethics: 115 
Sight tests: 183 
Slide rule: 209 
Social adjustment: 184 
Social and economic backgrounds: 
175, 198, 218 
Social attitudes: 144, 156, 159, 164, 
193, 214, 218, 219 
Social conditions: 155, 195, 218 
Social evolutionism: 190 
Social group work: 203 
Social Silene 144, 214 
Social psychology: 218, 219 
Social realism: 190 


Social sciences 
Teaching: 146 
Social surveys: 195 
Sociology, Rural: 189 
South Dakota: 195 
Special education: 169 
Speech: 112, 138 
Spelling 
Teaching: 125, 146 
Tests: 146 
Stephens college: 203 
Student teachers: 162 
Student teaching courses: 135 
Students: 112, 165, 175, 203, 218 
Correspondence school students: 
191 
Failures: 165 
Gifted students: 165 
High school students: 134, 151, 
165, 175 
Migration: 198 
Negro students: 198 
Social and economic backgrounds: 
175, 198, 218 
Women students: 111 
Study excursions: 109, 122 
Stuttering: 112, 183, 212 
Suggestion: 210 
Summer vacations: 133 
Supervision: 149 
Swimming: 111, 116 
Swimming pools: 132 
Taxation for education: 128 
Teacher training: 161, 196 
Curriculum: 135, 164, 213 
Elementary teachers: 135, 142, 
164, 166 
Equipment: 166 
In 


England: 145 

Maryland: 161 

Tennessee: 179 
In-service training: 179 
Mathematics: 145 
Negro teachers: 164, 179 
Personnel records: 142 
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Science: 166 


Secondary teachers: 


Teacher turnover: 


Teachers: 139, 159, 214 
Economic status: 


143 


Elementary schools: 


Personality: 204 


139 


145,21 


150 


Social knowledge: 184 


Speech: 138 


Supply — demand: 110 


Teachers college, Columbia univer- 


sity: 122, 155 


Teachers colleges and normal schools 
See Teacher : training 


Tennessee: 149, 179 


Tennis: 111 


Tests and testing: 177, 208, 


Achievement tests: 


157 


Attitude tests: 144, 151 


Diagnostic tests: 


158 


English language tests: 186 


Geometry tests: 


Intelligence tests: 157 


2II 


Inter-trait rating scale: 131 
Mathematics tests: 134, 158 


Personality tests: 


131, 


Physical ability tests: 
Reading tests: 157, 172 


Rorschach test: 


141 


141, 
160 
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Sight tests: 183 
Spelling tests: 146 
Wheelwright visual perception 
test: 148 
Textbooks: 129, 185 
Transfer of training: 211 
Transportation: 197 
Unemploy ed: 219 
Universities and colleges 
See Higher educ: ation 
Utah: 153 
Vacations: 133 
Vermont: 110 
Villages: 189 
Virgin Islands: 205 
Virginia: 149 
Visual characteristics: 183 
Visual perception: 125, 148, 183 
Vocabulary: 129, 146 
Vocational education: 169 
Wales: 145 
Wheelwright visual perception test: 
148 
Women 
Health: 111, 216 
Women teachers: 214 
Young men’s Christian associations: 
137, 181 
Youth: 193 

















New Studies in Education 


























THE SOCIAL AGENCIES AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN NEW YORK CITY* 


ee study represents an attempt to 
develop to a greater degree the 
teamwork between New York City’s 
vast system of schools and its thousand 
social agencies in order to achieve a 
maximum service to the city’s children. 
In the opinion of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, the expansion and 
growth of the social services will be re- 
garded by the historian of the future 
as the “outstanding social phenomena 
of this age.” 

The degree to which social agencies 
affect the lives of New York City’s 
children and youth is indicated by the 
following figures which deal merely 
with financial aid. About 25,000 families 
are receiving financial aid from the city 
for some 47,000 dependent children. 
About 17,000 students are receiving 
NYA aid, and several hundred thou- 
sand children and youths are in families 
where the sole support is a WPA job 
or home relief. 

But financial assistance is just one type 
of aid; equally important is the work 
of those agencies engaged in removing 
fears, anxieties, and conflicts through 
psychiatric help and guidance. This type 
of service to a family is particularly im- 
portant from the school’s standpoint. 

Still another kind of social agency 


steps into the picture when a family 
breakdown is complete and the child 
must be given protective care or when 
correctional custody is necessary. Every 
school principal sooner or later has oc- 
casion to come in contact with these 
agencies. He should therefore be famil- 
iar with them and their work in order 
that there may be developed the maxi- 
mum amount of cooperation. 

The New York City schools have a 
vast system of social services not found 
in similar school systems; for example, 
special classes and schools for physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren, visiting teachers, the Bureau of 
Child Guidance, and an Attendance 
Bureau which performs many welfare 
services, including the feeding of more 
than 100,000 children daily, in addition 
to its regular duties in enforcing the 
compulsory education law. 

Conditions in a large city like New 
York are quite different from those in 
small, relatively homogeneous home- 
owning communities. For example, New 
York City has a heterogeneous and 
shifting population such as is not found 
in communities where most of the citi- 
zens own their homes. Furthermore, 
New York City is a consolidation of a 
number of political communities each of 


* By Witttam Jansen, Ev.D. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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which had developed definite patterns 
of living prior to consolidation. 

In working with the social agencies 
in New York City, school adminis- 
trators will face problems which will 
be solved as cooperation with these 
agencies increases. The solution of such 
problems as the following will increase 
the efficiency of the social services. 
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1. What is the limit of responsibility 
of a particular agency working with 
children? 

2. How far is centralization of agen- 
cies’ service desirable? To what degree 
is decentralization better? 

3. How can additional facilities be 
provided in fields where the services are 
now admittedly inadequate? 


PPVGG NS? 


THEORIES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES* 


— object of this study was to pre- 
sent for comparative and critical 
examination the main currents of theory 
evident in contemporary secondary edu- 
cation. 

The method used to discover these 
theories may, in general, be described as 
inductive. Working definitions of “sec- 
ondary education” and of “theory of 
secondary education” were first formu- 
lated; with the help of these definitions 
it was possible to identify the literature 
which was pertinent to the study and 
which, accordingly, had to be examined. 
The literature was carefully inspected, 
and those writings of educational the- 
orists which were judged to be compre- 
hensive, representative, or distinctive 
contributions to secondary thought be- 
came the immediate sources of data for 
the study. Theories formulated by indi- 
vidual writers were then systematically 
classified, in terms of their basic philo- 
sophical principles. In this way, four 
systems of theory were found to be 
present in current educational thinking 
within the secondary field. These the 


author designates as Humanism, Social 
Evolutionism, Social Realism, and Ex- 
perimentalism (the first and last terms 
being already in wide use, and, more- 
over, appropriate). Each system of 
theory is treated as a general theory of 
secondary education, although impor- 
tant differences existing within each 
system are throughout pointed out. 
In this study, the composition of each 
general theory is explained, and its 
basic philosophic principles are de- 
scribed. The main body of the book is 
devoted to a comparative exposition of 
each theory under these headings: The 
Social Dynamics of Secondary Educa- 
tion, The Psychological Foundations of 
Secondary Education, The Meaning of 
Secondary Education, and The Method 
of Secondary Education. Each theory 
is described objectively and in its own 
terms, with no effort at criticism by the 
author. In the last chapter, the Critical 
Summary, each theory is reviewed as 
a whole and criticized point by point. 
Since it is impossible to summarize in 
the space here available the four the- 


*By Josern Justman, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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ories in their entirety (including, for 
each, its theory of values, social phi- 
losophy, psychology, and program of 
secondary education), it may be well to 
describe ‘the principal position of each 
theory with respect to secondary edu- 
cation itself, in order to suggest to the 
reader the special nature of each theory 
and the manner in which it differs from 
the others. 

Humanism represents a defense of 
what is best in the traditional secondary 
education. It finds that American 
schools have unjustifiably departed from 
the cherished tradition that the function 
of education is to develop intellectual 
and moral excellence to the extent that 
the capacity of the individual allows. 
Education has come to mean training 
in the acquisition of utilitarian knowl- 
edges and skills. Mass education has 
resulted in the neglect of the important 
factor of individual differences, and 
that, in turn, has produced depressed 
standards and mediocre educational 
achievement. In their constructive pro- 
posals, however, individual Humanists 
differ considerably. All agree that sec- 
ondary education must be suited to the 
differences in intelligence of the stu- 
dents. One Humanist, convinced that a 
sizable portion of the population is in- 
educable, and asserting further his faith 
in formal discipline, would return to the 
selective, classical secondary education 
of the past. The others, not accepting 
the doctrine of ineducability, maintain 
that present civilization makes necessary 
universal secondary education. On the 
exact nature of this secondary educa- 
tion, however, they are divided. One 
would restore emphasis on disciplinary 
studies; the others hold that the materials 
of the curriculum must to a large extent 
be drawn from contemporary culture. 
At least one Humanist (Kandel) would 


depart very considerably from the tra- 
ditional secondary education, insisting 
that the character of American life calls 
for certain new educational conceptions. 
Social Evolutionism interprets second- 
ary education from the point of view of 
adjustment to environment. The present 
environment is complex; adjustment to 
it requires an extended period of edu- 
cation for all. Individuals are more alike 
than they are unlike; the adjustment 
they make is to a common environment. 
The secondary school, therefore, is to be 
a common school, recognizing individ- 
ual differences, for the most part, in 
peripheral subject matter and in 
methods of instruction. The materials 
of the curriculum are to be the subjects 
that contain the adaptations needed for 
modern living, rather than the old aris- 
tocratic “cultural” subjects. But the 
subject-matter organization is to be 
retained. Methods of teaching must vary 
with the intellectual progress of the 
learner; on the secondary level, they 
must aim at the development of intellec- 
tual independence by the student. 
Social Realism views secondary edu- 
cation pragmatically and from the point 
of view of a social investment. The 
function of secondary education is to 
continue the process of making a person 
competent “to live and to make a living” 
in our highly industrial, democratic so- 
ciety. Individuals are very different, 
each one possessing certain capacities, 
aptitudes, and interests through which 
he can best be developed. Secondary 
education, tending toward social ends, 
must provide for individual differences, 
that is, must offer differentiated learn- 
ing activities, curricula, and even 
schools. In keeping with the principle 
that “the best way to learn something 
is to practice doing it under expert 
guidance,” the curriculum of the school 
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is to consist of real life activities such as 
a competent person is actually called 
upon to perform, rather than of the 
traditional, logically organized subjects. 
The school must come to grips with the 
problem of vocational preparation. 
Experimentalism maintains that the 
function of secondary education is to 
help the adolescent to obtain an in- 
telligent orientation to the world and a 
method for intelligent living in it. So- 
ciety Owes every individual an oppor- 
tunity for wholesome personality de- 
velopment, and when conditions in 
society interfere with the course of 
wholesome development, these condi- 
tions must be changed. Learning takes 
place only in the course of experiencing, 
and education means providing guid- 
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ance in experiencing. A new concep- 
tion of the secondary school must be 
achieved—not as a scholastic establish. 
ment for the pursuit of academic 
studies, but as a center for guiding and 
coordinating the student’s experiences, 
reaching out into the community, and 
influencing for the better all of the stu- 
dent’s living. The curriculum of the 
school must be a cross section of the 
whole of the life experience, including 
study, work, and play activities. There 
is no need for elaborate arrangements 
to provide for individual differences, 
since every student brings to a learning 
situation a personality that is peculiarly 
his own, and will derive from the learn- 
ing situation things that he needs and 
can obtain. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


At a special meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of Teachers College on Tues- 
day, January 28, 1941, the following 
action was confirmed: 

Promotions were approved as follows, 
effective July 1, 1941: John R. Clark, 
Ph.D., from Associate Professor to Pro- 
fessor of Education; Donald P. Cottrell, 
Ph.D., from Associate Professor to Pro- 
fessor of Education; Gerald S. Craig, 
Ph.D., from Associate Professor to 
Professor of Natural Sciences; Esther 
McDonald Lloyd-Jones, Ph.D., from 
Associate Professor to Professor of Edu- 
cation; Lennox Grey, Ph.D., from Asso- 
ciate Professor to Professor of English; 
Eleanor M. Witmer, A.M., from Asso- 
ciate Professor to Professor of Educa- 
tion; Frank W. Cyr, Ph.D., from Asso- 
ciate Professor to Professor of Educa- 
ton. Arthur R. Young, from Assistant 
Professor to Associate Professor of Fine 
Arts; Elise E. Ruffini, A.M., from As- 
sistant Professor to Associate Professor 
of Fine Arts; Howard A. Murphy, 
Mus.D., from Assistant Professor to 
Associate Professor of Music Educa- 
tion; R. Freeman Butts, Ph.D., from 
Assistant Professor to Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education; Earl C. McCracken, 
Ph.D., from Assistant Professor to Asso- 
ciate Professor of Household Adminis- 
tration. Natalie K. Fitch, Ph.D., from 
Associate in Household Arts and Sci- 


ences, to Assistant Professor of House- 
hold Arts and Sciences. Ethel M. 
Feagley, A.M., Associate Librarian, was 
appointed Associate Librarian with 
rank of Assistant Professor. 

The following appointments to the 
rank of Professor Emeritus were ap- 
proved: Walter H. Eddy, Ph.D., as 
Professor Emeritus of Physiological 
Chemistry, from and after July I, 1941; 
5 Ralph McGaughy, Ph.D., as Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Education, from and 
after July 1, 1941, with leave of absence 
for the Spring Session of 1940-41; Allan 
Abbott, A.M., Litt.D., as Professor 
Emeritus of English, from and after 
July 1, 1942, with leave of absence for 
the academic year 1941-42; Wilbert L. 
Carr, A.M., LL. D., as Professor Emeri- 
tus of Leia, from and after July 1, 1942, 
with leave of absence for the academic 
year 1941-42. 

The following leaves of absence for 
1941-42 were granted: Winter Session, 
Professors James L. Mursell and Lyman 
Bryson; Spring Session, Professors Frank 
W. Cyr, William B. Featherstone, and 
Mary E. Townsend. 

The Trustees acknowledged with 
thanks gifts of $1,000 from Mr. Cleve- 
land E. Dodge and $1,000 from Mr. 
Valentine E. Macy, Jr. (as Trustee of 
a charitable trust established by the late 
V. Everit Macy) for general College 
purposes, and $5,000 from Mrs. Pearl 
Sulzner for Professor Broadhurst’s re- 
search studies. 
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An expenditure budget of $2,506,- 
048.50 for the fiscal year 1941-42 for the 
maintenance and operation of Teachers 
College and its allied activities (exclud- 
ing the Horace Mann-Lincoln School) 
was approved, with an expression of 
appreciation to the members of the 
faculty who devoted much time and 
care to its preparation. 

The following action was taken at 
previous meetings of the Board: 

The resignation of Frederick W. 
Maroney, M.D., Associate Professor of 
Physical Education, effective February 
I, 1941, was accepted, 

Professor Will French was appointed 
Director of the Division of School Ex- 
perimentation and Service, effective 
December 19, 1940. 


Gro 
TEACHERS COLLEGE DINNER 


The Teachers College Alumni Dinner, 
held annually in connection with the 
meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators, took place on 
February 26 at the Ambassador Hotel 
in Atlantic City. Dr. A. J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of schools at Philadel- 
phia, served as toastmaster. The speakers 
were Dr. Colin English, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Florida; 
Professors Grace MacLeod and E. S. 
Evenden of Teachers College faculty, 
and Dean William F. Russell. 


PUP 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Division of Psychology 


Professor Irving Lorge addressed the 
meeting of the Psychology Section of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
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vancement of Science December 3, 
taking as his topic “Reliability ang 
Validity by Use of Factor Analysis 
Methods.” On January 31 he addressed 
the Conference on Adult Education and 
the Negro on “The Psychology of 
Adult Learning.” * 


Culture at a Price, a study of corre- 
spondence schools by Ella Woodyard, 
was published recently under the spon- 
sorship of the American Association for 
Adult Education. The study is one of a 
series concerning present-day agencies 
for adult education, such as museums, 
libraries, social settlements, and radio, 
The method employed was enrollment 
in courses, study of the material pro- 
vided, writing the tests, and the like. A 
year’s work sufficed to secure a bache- 
lor’s degree, two doctorates, a diploma 
as a nurse, and a diploma as a detective. 


Dron 


DIVISION I 
FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Social and Philosophical 
Foundations 


As president of the Consumer Educa- 
tion Association, Professor Harold F. 
Clark presided at the annual meeting in 
Atlantic City on February 22 and out- 
lined a program for the coming yeat. 
He addressed the joint meeting of the 
Consumer Education Association and 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation on “A Comprehensive Program 
of Consumer Education in the High 
School.” 


On January 29 and 30 Professor Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner attended a con- 
ference in the Department of Agricul- 
ture dealing with adaptations in the 
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Rural Discussion program which might 
be necessarv in view of a national emer- 


gency. 


Professor Brunner attended the staff 
conference of the Extension Service of 
the College of Agriculture, University 
of Georgia, on December 11 and 12. He 
talked on “Rural Youth” and “The 
Role of Extension in the Present Situa- 
tion.” He also delivered the address at 
the conclusion of the Live at Home 
Campaign of the Greenville, S. C., 
County Council meeting on Decem- 
ber 13. 


Research Methods 


An article by Professor Percival M. 
Symonds, “The Personality Adjustment 
of Women Teachers,” was published in 
the January, 1941 issue of The Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry. 


Grp 


DIVISION II 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF EDUCATION 


Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools 


Professor E. S. Evenden was a guest at 
a dinner and conference of the faculty 
of the State Teachers College at Dan- 
bury, Conn., on January 8. The eve- 
ning’s discussion centered around some 
of the problems involved in organizing 
and conducting, cooperatively, a study 
of the laboratory-school curriculum 
that is being undertaken by the faculty. 


On January 18 Professor Evenden at- 
tended a meeting of the Adv isory Com- 
mittee for the National League of 
Nursing Education at the Hotel Roose- 


velt, New York City, The meeting was 
concerned with the problems involved 
in accrediting schools of nursing. 


Public School Systems 


The Administration Club met at the 
home of Professor and Mrs. George D. 
Strayer on February 14. Professor I. L. 
Kandel talked to the Club on “The 
Autonomy of Education.” 


Professor Strayer addressed the New 
York State Economic Council, meeting 
with the Legislative committees on edu- 
cation, in Albany on February 11. His 
subject was “Education for National 
Defense.” 


During the annual convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Atlantic City February 
22 to 27, Professor Strayer presided at 
a meeting held under the auspices of the 
New York Committee for the Study of 
the Care and Education of Handicapped 
Children. 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt addressed 
the luncheon meeting of Sorosis held at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, February 3. His topic was “Prob- 
lems of Education Common to North 
and South America.” On the evening of 
February 5 Professor Engelhardt spoke 
before a large group of citizens of Glen 
Ridge, N. J., on the subject “School 
Surveys.” 


Before the National Association of 
Deans of Women at its meeting in 
Atlantic City on February 21, Professor 
Engelhardt spoke on “The Dean as an 
Administrator.” 


On February 8 Professor Paul R. Mort 
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addressed the Barnard Club of Provi- 
dence, R. I., on “The Financial Struc- 
ture of Rhode Island Public Education.” 


At a sectional meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association held 
in Atlantic City February 25, Professor 
Mort spoke on “The Synthesis of Re- 
search Techniques Utilized in an Ob- 
servational Study of Educational Adapt- 
ability in Pennsylvania.” On the same 
date he addressed a sectional meeting of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, taking as his topic “The 
Relation between Money Spent and 
Educational Returns.” 


Secondary Education 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs spoke be- 
fore the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals in Atlantic 
City on February 25. His topic was 
“When Night Prevails,” which is a part 
of the quotation from Rostand’s Chanti- 
cleer, “When night prevails it is fine 
to think of the light.” 


On January 14 Professor Will French 
spoke to the Monmouth County super- 
visors round table meeting at Long 
Branch, N. J. 


Mr. Joseph A. Vansant is serving during 
the second semester as director of the 
Cooperative Survey of the Junior High 
School Grades of Quaker Schools affili- 
ated with the Friends’ Council on Edu- 
cation in Philadelphia. The survey is 
being made in the area of teaching and 
curriculum. 


Two anthologies of literature, Romance 
and New Frontiers, of which Professor 
Briggs is an editor, have recently been 
published by Houghton Mifflin. 
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At the Secondary Group meeting held 
January 13 at the Men’s Faculty Club, 
Professor Will French, Mr. C. Darl 
Long, and Mr. John Beery led a dis. 
cussion of the work and significant im- 
plications of the Occupational Adjust. 
ment Study sponsored by the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Dr. Paul B. Diederich discussed 
the achievements of the Eight-Year 
Study of the Progressive Education 
Association before the Secondary 
Group on February 17. 


Professor Briggs has accepted member- 
ship on a Committee on Practical De- 
mocracy in Education appointed by 
Superintendent Harold G. Campbell of 
New York City. This committee is “to 
explore and recommend democratic 
procedures in such fields as administra- 
tion, student government, teacher and 
classroom attitudes, school and com- 
munity interrelations, etc.” 


At the Secondary Education Club lunch- 
eon on January 18, “The High School 
and the Community” was discussed by 
Dr. Glenn Kendall, superintendent of 
education at Norris, Tenn., and Dr. 
Leonard Cavello, principal of Benjamin 
Franklin High School, New York City. 


The members of the course Education 
335M, Major Problems in the Adminis- 
tration of Secondary Education, under 
the leadership of Professor Maxie N. 
Woodring visited the Central High 
School of Needle Trades in New York 
City on February 12. 


Adult Education 
Professor Lyman Bryson attended the 


conference of the World Federation of 
Education Associations in Havana. At 
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the last meeting of the conference he 
broadcast his regular Columbia net- 
work program, The People’s Plat- 


form. 


At Cooper Union on January 26 Pro- 
fessor Bryson took part in a dialogue 
with Dean Scott Buchanan on the 
subject “Go Read a Book.” 


Professor Bryson spoke on majority- 
minority relations in the national crisis 
before the January 30 session of the 
third annual conference on Adult Edu- 
cation and the Negro held at Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. 


QU 


DIVISION III 
GUIDANCE 


Student Personnel Administration 


Professor Ruth Strang and Professor 
Esther Lloyd-Jones attended the annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Deans of Women held at Atlantic 
City February 18 to 22. At the general 
luncheon meeting Professor Strang dis- 
cussed “Plans of Educational Institu- 


tions for Women in a Reorganizing 
World.” 


At the meeting of the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association Professor 
Lloyd-Jones served as chairman of a 
discussion group on “Diagnosis and 
Counseling,” and Professor Strang sum- 
marized research in student personnel 
work before the discussion group on 
Research, of which Dr. Edward S. 
Jones, director of personnel research 
of the University of Buffalo, was 
chairman. ; 

Professor Clarence Linton served as 
chairman of the general session on Per- 





sonnel Research, at which Professor 
Strang read a paper on “Research in 
Technics of Group Work.” Professor 
Strang also reported on trends in stu- 
dent personnel administration as indi- 
cated in earlier yearbooks of the Ameri- 
can College Personnel Association. 


At the luncheon of the Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth held Feb- 
ruary 23, Professor Strang participated 
in the discussion of content for a year- 
book on guidance in the rural school. 
On February 25 she read a paper be- 
fore a section of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association on “Re- 
search on Propaganda and Attitude 
Formation with Special Reference to 
Problems of National Defense.” In the 
afternoon of the same day she spoke 
before the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education on “Preparing 
Prospective Teachers for Their Guid- 
ance Responsibilities.” 


The department of Student Personnel 
Administration held its annual lunch- 
eon for deans at the Men’s Faculty 
Club on March 1. This luncheon has 
come to be a tradition with more than 
a hundred deans of men, deans of 
women, deans of boys, and deans of 
girls from New York City and the sur- 
rounding area, who assemble on this 
occasion to review and discuss the an- 
nual meetings of the Council of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Associations. Pro- 
fessor Harriet Hayes served as chair- 
man of the committee which planned 
the luncheon. 


On March 28 Professor Lloyd-Jones 
will address a meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Deans of Women 
on “Relating the Guidance Program to 
a Philosophy of Education.” 
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The entire staff in Guidance and Per- 
sonnel and about thirty of the students 
attended the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association convention in Atlantic 
City February 19 to 22. Professor H. D. 
Kitson presided at a luncheon meeting 
on “Enlisting the Cooperation of Com- 
munity Organizations,” which was ar- 
ranged by Miss Gertrude Forrester, and 
Dr. Margaret Bennett presided at a 
demonstration of a case board con- 
ference. The latter was elected first 
vice-president of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association for the 
coming year. One of the features of 
the convention was a buffet supper re- 
union of former students in Guidance 
and Personnel. Dr. Charles Drake was 
master of ceremonies, These reunions, 
which have become a tradition of the 
Department, are well attended, some- 
times by as many as one hundred 
alumni. Professor and Mrs. Roy N. 
Anderson entertained at Pasadena, 
Calif., at the same time a group of 
about thirty West Coast alumni of 
the Department. 


Grp 


DIVISION IV 
INSTRUCTION 


Curriculum and Teaching 


On February 28 Professor Jean Betzner 
addressed a meeting of the council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, on “Unique Contributions 
of Parent-Teacher Organizations in 
Educational Programs.” On March 1 
she spoke before the American Associa- 
tion of University Women at Youngs- 
town on the topic “Who Educates Our 
Children?” 
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Professor Roma Gans spoke at the an. 
nual state convention of the New Jer- 
sey Federation of Teachers in Newark 
on January 11, taking as her topic “The 
Educator Looks Ahead.” On January 
25 she addressed the Kansas City 
Teachers Institute on “Meeting the 
Educational Problems in 1941,” and the 
Kansas City Teachers Club on “New 
Promises in Teacher Education.” At 
the Executive Council meeting of the 
Evansville, Ind., Association for Child. 
hood Education and Administrators on 
January 27, Professor Gans talked on 
“New Problems Facing the School.” 
On.the same date she spoke to the 
Washington School Parent-Teacher 
Association on “The Teacher in the 
Community,” and at a dinner meeting 
of the Association for Childhood Edv- - 
cation of Kokomo, Ind., on January 28, 
her subject was again “The Teacher in 
the Community.” She spoke to the 
members of the Elementary Club of 
the Ball State Teachers College on Jan- 
uary 29, taking as her topic “The 
Teacher Faces the Problems of 1941,” 
and at the dinner of the Teachers Col- 
lege Alumni in Muncie she spoke on 
“Teachers College News.” 

On January 30 Professor Gans spoke 
to the Childhood Education Associa- 
tion of Greater Cleveland on the sub- 
ject “An Interpretation of Teaching in 
a 1941 Civilization.” On February 21 
she was chairman of a panel of the na- 
tional conference of the Progressive 
Education Association in Philadelphia. 
The topic of the panel was “America, 
and the People of America.” 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins was in 
Williamsburg, Va., during January, 
working with the staff and parents of 
the Bruton Heights School on a new 
educational program. This school is 
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attempting to demonstrate the newer 
methods in education for Negroes, with 
special emphasis upon _ bringing the 
school and the community into closer 
working relationship. The reorganiza- 
tion began last summer with a work- 
shop for teachers in which Professor 
Hopkins participated. The meetings 
this year will culminate in another six- 
weeks workshop, beginning in June, in 
which the work of the year will be 
evaluated and plans for the second year 
formulated. 


Professor Ernest G. Osborne partici- 
pated in the American Camping As- 
sociation conference at Washington, 
D. C., February 13 to 15 as speaker, 
panel discussant, and consultant. At the 
Progressive Education Association con- 
ference in Philadelphia February 20 he 
discussed “Future Tasks of American 
Education,” and at a meeting of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Atlantic City February 
26 he discussed the topic “How Can 
the School Help the Home Serve Its 
Function as a Character-Developing 
Agency.” 


Professor Mary Reed spent the week 
of February 5 to 12 in Savannah, Ga., 
as consultant for the staff of the Kate 
Baldwin Free Kindergarten, Two years 
ago Professor Reed made a survey of 
the kindergarten situation in Savannah. 


On February 24, at a meeting of the 
National Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching at Atlantic City, Pro- 
fessor Maxie N. Woodring participated 
in a panel discussion which dealt pri- 
marily with the curriculum of the lab- 
oratory school. 


The Elementary Club held its first 


meeting of the Spring Session on Feb- 
ruary 6. Coffee was served and an 
enjoyable hour was spent in getting 
acquainted. Several members of the 
other clubs in the College were also 
present. There were representatives of 
several foreign countries as well as 
teachers from all sections of the United 
States. 


Mr. Ralph Preston, who teaches in the 
Bronxville, N. Y., Elementary Schools, 
was a member of the Curriculum and 
Teaching staff in Elementary Educa- 
tion during the Winter Session and 
will continue to teach a course during 
the Spring. Beginning next fall, Mr. 
Preston will be assistant professor of 
education at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Miss Valeska Wollaeger is assisting in 
Curriculum and Teaching at the Col- 
lege during the Spring Session. Her 
work will be mainly with the practice 
teaching group. 


Natural Sciences 


Professor Gerald S. Craig addressed the 
Institute of Graphic Arts on December 
10, taking as his topic “The New De- 
velopment in Science and the Making 
of Books for Children and Teachers.” 


On January 13 Professor Craig ad- 
vised with the Science Committee of 
the schools of Staten Island at St. 
George; on February 1 he spoke at the 
tenth annual Education Conference at 
Boston University; on February 6 he 
addressed the teachers of Essex County, 
New Jersey; and on February 15 he 
participated in an Elementary Science 
Clinic at State Teachers College, Mil- 
lersville, Pa. 
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Speech 


Professor Magdalene Kramer gave a 
talk on “Speech Education in the Ele- 
mentary Schools” to the Parent- 
Teacher Association of Franklin School, 
East Orange, N. J., on January 14. 


Foreign Languages 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish at Albuquerque, N. M., Professor 
Frank Callcott was elected a member 
of the Executive Council for the en- 
suing three years. 


Fine and Industrial Arts 


Professor Ray Faulkner spoke to the 
Art Teachers League at Washington 
Irving High School, New York City, 
on February 6. His topic was “Art Ap- 
preciation.” 


At the National Conference of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association held in 
Philadelphia February 20 and 21, Pro- 
fessor Faulkner participated in a panel 
discussion led by Dr. Laura Zirbes on 
“The Importance of Art in Teacher 
Education” and was organizer of a 
discussion on “The Arts and Modern 
Education.” 


Professor Arthur Young had an exhibit 
of water colors at the Engineering 
Women’s Club in New York City Feb- 
ruary 8 to 22. At the Art Luncheon on 
February 17 he spoke on the subject of 
water color painting. 


Professor Faulkner, Professor Sallie B. 
Tannahill, Professor Edwin Ziegfeld, 
and Mr. Eugene Myers attended the 
joint meetings of the Art Department 
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of the National Education Association, 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education, and the American Educa- 
tional Research Association held in At. 
lantic City February 22 to 25. Professor 
Faulkner spoke on “American Research 
in Art Education” at one meeting and 
was chairman of another meeting. 


Music 


On February 15 Professor Harry R. 
Wilson spoke to the In and About 
Music Educators Club of Springfield, 
Mass. The title of his lecture and 
demonstration was “The Principles of 


Singing.” 


Professor Raymond Burrows spoke to 
the parents’ classes of the Riverside 
Church, New York City, on February 
g and 16, taking as his topic “Music in 
the Home for Children under Six Years 
of Age.” On the afternoon of February 
9 Professor Burrows was guest speaker 
at a concert of the Dean Dixon Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Park Palace 
Casino, New York City. 


On March 6 and 7 Professor Burrows 
conducted piano clinics at the Southern 
Conference for Music Education in 
Charlotte, N. C. He demonstrated piano 
class instruction for children and gave 
a demonstration of interpretative de- 
velopment with private piano pupils. 


On January 22 Professor Miles Dress- 
kell presented a program of music for 
the violin and the viola d’amore before 
the Columbia Dames. On January 27, 
accompanied by Mrs. Dresskell, he 
gave a concert under the auspices of 
the Music Club of Hastings-on-the- 
Hudson, the program including the 
Grieg G Major Sonata for violin and 
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piano and the Stamitz Sonata for viola 
d'amore. On January 30 Professor 
Dresskell was soloist with the Bangor 
Symphony. He has recently conducted 
a clinic for the instrumental teachers 
of the State of Maryland on the sub- 
jects “Orchestral Problems” and “The 
Problem of Developing String Players 
in Public Schools,” and has appeared as 
lecturer and soloist at the Maryland 
State Teachers College, Frostburg, Md. 


Household Arts and Sciences 


Printed elsewhere in this issue of THE 
Recorp is Professor Henry C. Sher- 
man’s memorial tribute to Professor 
Mary Swartz Rose, who died February 
1. This department wishes to record 
here simply the sense of immeasurable 
loss felt by the staff members and stu- 
dents in Household Arts and Sciences. 
Professor Rose retired from active 
teaching last summer, was on a leave of 
absence for the current year, and 
would have taken emeritus rank July 1. 


Professor Mary deGarmo Bryan is 
chairman of a committee appointed to 
revise the United States Navy cook- 
book. Several members of the com- 
mittee are Teachers College graduates 
or have been connected with the Col- 
lege. Some of these are Miss Katherine 
Harris, professor of institution manage- 
ment, Cornell University; Miss Marie 
Casteen, director of food research, 
Hotels Statler; Miss Bertha Nettleton, 
educational department, General Foods; 
Miss Doris Tisdale, educational director, 
Standard Brands; Miss Dorothy Mc- 
Ginnis, manager of Teachers College 
Cafeteria; Miss Constance Hart, director 
of cafeterias, Rochester, N. Y.; Miss 
Elizabeth Rugh, chief dietitian, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, New York City; 


and Miss Mary Barber, educational di- 
rector, Kellogg Company, and presi- 
dent of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion. Miss Barber, now on leave from 
her company, has been loaned to the 
Office of Chief of Subsistence, United 


States Army, to assist with Army menus. 


Professor Neva H. Radell addressed the 
District of Columbia Dietetic Associa- 
tion recently on “Accounting Applied 
to the Needs of the Dietitian.” The 
Association includes workers in busi- 
ness, hospitals, and dormitory and other 
resident institutions. 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews has 
been asked to participate in the New 
York Conference on Marriage and the 
Family to be held on March 28 and 29 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 
The program will include demonstra- 
tions of methods for use in consulta- 
tions with young people regarding initial 
management problems in new homes. 
Speakers will discuss problems of family 
finance, marriage, law, and psychologi- 
cal and social relations, and as a special 
feature a series of demonstration con- 
ferences with groups of young people 
will be carried on in the presence of 
those attending the conference. 


A revised edition of The Family and Its 
Relationships, by Ernest R. Groves, 
Edna L. Skinner, and Sadie Swenson, 
has recently been issued, under the edi- 
torship of Professor Andrews, by J. B. 
Lippincott Company. This high school 
textbook, first issued in 1932, was the 
first in its field to treat of the social 
aspects of family living from the mod- 
ern point of view. A revised edition 
of the introductory college textbook 
Clothing, by Professors Alpha Latzke 
and Beth Quinlan of Kansas State Col- 
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lege, has also been published recently 
under the editorship of Professor An- 
drews. 


Business Education 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner, presi- 
dent of the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education, presided at the meeting 
of the Council in Atlantic City on 
February 22. The problems under dis- 
cussion were: national teachers exami- 
nations for business teachers; the pro- 
posed national in-school youth organi- 
zation—The Future Business Leaders of 
America; and the national testing pro- 
gram for vocational business students. 


As chairman of the National Policies 
Committee of the National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions, Professor Forkner presented at 
the Atlantic City meeting of the Asso- 
ciation a report on the researches that 
are under way by his committee in set- 
ting up standards and policies for the 
training of business teachers on the 
secondary level. 


Professor Forkner was chairman of a 
round table discussion before the New 
Jersey State Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation which dealt with the topic 
“Social-Business Education.” 


“The Need for Consumer Education” 
was the title of a paper which Pro- 
fessor Forkner read before one of the 
sections of the American Association of 
School Administrators in Atlantic City. 
This was followed by papers on the 
same subject by Mr. R. O. Hughes, 
director, citizenship and the social 
studies, Pittsburgh Public Schools, and 
Dr. W. W. Charters, chairman of the 
governing committee, Institute for Con- 
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sumer Education, Ohio State Univer. 
sity, and a round table discussion of the 
subject. 


DIVISION V 
NURSING EDUCATION 


Professor Lillian A. Hudson sailed Feb. 
ruary 6 for Puerto Rico, where she will 
participate in a study of nursing and 
nursing education in the Islands, spon- 
sored by the Department of Health, the 
Board of Nurse Examiners, and the 
Nurses’ Association of Puerto Rico. 
Other participants in the survey include 
representatives of the United States 
Public Health Service and the United 
States Children’s Bureau. 


Miss Elisabeth C. Phillips, who holds 
the dual position of educational assistant 
at the Henry Street Visiting Nurse 
Service and instructor in public health 
nursing at Teachers College, has joined 
the American Red Cross-Harvard Uni- 
versity Medical Unit, which is now 
working in the British Isles on im- 
portant investigations in the field of 
communicable diseases. Miss Phillips is 
in charge of the public health nurses 
who will share in making epidemio- 
logical surveys, chiefly in some of the 
villages of southwestern England. 


Professor Isabel Stewart spent some 
weeks in December and January at the 
United States Office of Education, 
where she has been assisting in a study 
relating to nursing education and na- 
tional defense. As a delegate of the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Nursing, she attended a meeting of the 
National Committee on Education and 
Defense on February 8, and a confer- 
ence of Defense Committees of Colleges 
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and Universities held February 6 in 
Washington, D. id 


New appointments to the Nursing 
Education staff include: lecturers for 
the course Mental Hygiene in Nursing 
—Dr. James H. Wall and Miss Eloise 
Shields of the Westchester Division of 
the New York Hospital, and Miss Ruth 
Gilbert of the New Haven Dispensary; 
instructors for the course in Ortho- 
pedic Nursing—Miss Elizabeth Banker 
and Miss Marion Shand, both of whom 
are attached to the New York Ortho- 
paedic Dispensary and Hospital. Mrs. 
R. Louise McManus is also assisting 
with the organization of the field work 
for the Orthopedic Nursing course. 


Miss Gertrude Hodgman (A.M. 1922), 
who has recently returned from China 
where she was for several years dean 
of the School of Nursing at Peking 
Union Medical College, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the School of Nurs- 
ing at Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


Grr 


THE LIBRARY 


Uses of the card catalog of particular 
importance to the research worker are 
explained in a new issue of the Library 
Consultant Service Leaflet (No. 6, Jan- 
uary 1941). An earlier issue on the 
mechanics of using the catalogue (No. 
3, June 1938) is also available at five 
cents per copy. 


Fifty of the outstanding children’s books 
of 1940 have been selected by the School 
Library Laboratory and listed in the 
December 1940 issue of Classroom 
Literature. Teachers and librarians will 
find this a helpful list in buying books 
for their schools. Copies may be pur- 


chased in the School Library Labora- 
tory at fifteen cents each. 


Miss Marian A. Reed has resigned her 
position as assistant in the Social Science 
Reading Room to accept a position in 
the Public Library in the District of 
Columbia. 


Professor Carter Alexander, member of 
the editorial boards for the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research and the 
Dictionary of Education, attended ses- 
sions of these Boards during the recent 
Atlantic City meetings. 


QGror 


OFFICE OF PLACEMENT 
SERVICE* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported 
by the Office of Placement Service: 


Ackerman, George L. (A.M. 1940), in- 
structor in physical education, State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton, N. J. 

Adams, Margaret M. (B.S. 1936), super- 
visor of pediatric nursing, St. James Hos- 
pital, Newark, N. J. 

Allen, Katharine (A.M. 1939), consul- 
tant on orthopedic nursing, New York City 
Department of Health, New York City. 

Atkins, Fred E. (A.M. 1933), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, North Plain- 
field, N. J. 

Avery, Elizabeth S. (A.M. 1939), instruc- 
tor in science, Edgewood Park Junior Col- 
lege, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

Baines, Virginia, supervisor of music, 
Public Schools, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

Baldwin, Frances Eleanor (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of English, Alice L. Phillips Junior 
High School, Wellesley, Mass. 

Barry, Ronald L. (A.M. 1935), head- 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any graduate 
of Teachers College may register with the Office 
of Placement Service. For initial registrations 
covering three years, no fee is charged. For in 
formation write to the Placement Office for its 
booklet, Employment of Teachers and Adminis- 
trators. 
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master, The 
Grove, N. Y. 

Behm, Dorothea F., director of school 
cafeterias, Hartford, Conn. 

Benz, Gladys S. (B.S. 1931), assistant di- 
rector of clinical nursing education, Russell 
Sage College, School of Nursing, Albany, 

7: 


4 


Lake Grove School, Lake 


Blaine, Lulu St. Clair, executive secretary 
and director of bureau, Michigan State 
Nurses Association, Detroit, Mich. 

Blake, Charles A. (A.M. 1940), assistant 
athletic director and teacher of science and 
geography, Harvey School, Hawthorne, 
NN. 3. 


Boe, Esther V. (A.M. 1940), second 
grade teacher, Wisconsin State School for 
the Blind, Janesville, Wis. 

Brewer, David S. (A.M. 1939), vocational 
guidance director, High School, Missoula, 
Mont. 

Brown, Rowena J., club house director, 
Girls Service League of America, 138 E. 
19 St., New York City. 

Bullard, Estella McLendon (A.M. 1935), 
head of home economics, Storer College, 
Harpers Ferry St., Va. 

Burgum, Leland S. (Ed.D. 1940), prin- 
cipal, The Junior Republic, Litchfield, 
Conn. 

Burley, Frances Josephine (A.M. 1940), 
instructor in art, Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Clark, Ruth Mari (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in art, State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Collins, Wanda (A.M. 1940), sixth grade 
critic teacher, State Teachers College, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Constantine, Mildred (A.M. 1931), super- 
intendent of hospital and director of nurs- 
ing school, Amsterdam City Hospital, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Corley, G. J. (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
mathematics, Louisiana State Normal Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, La. 

Craig, Jennie Elois (A.M. 1939), super- 
visor and instructor in art, State Teachers 
College, Valley City, N. D. 

Cushing, Winifred V. (A.M. 1939), staff 
nurse, Waterbury Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion, Waterbury, Conn. 

Davis, Elwood Craig (Ph.D. 1932), di- 
rector of physical education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

d’Eustachio, Esther, home management 
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supervisor, 
wick, N. Y. 

Devine, Mary Gertrude, director, Keno. 
sha Visiting Nurse Association, Kenosha 
Wis. 

Dixon, Hazel Dell, instructor in health 
and physical education, Alcorn Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Alcom, 
Miss. 

Fagley, Elizabeth (A.M. 1939), instruc. 
tor in physical education, Adelphi College, 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Ferrell, Grace E. (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in music, Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

Fleming, Helen A. (A.M. 1938), labora- 
tory assistant, Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart, New York City. 

Fowler, Wade C. (Ed.D. 1938), super- 
intendent, Public Schools, Jefferson City, 
Mo. : 

Fox, Robert Thomas, Jr. (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of Latin, Starke University School, 
Montgomery, Ala. : 

Gallagher, Dora Agnes (A.M. 1936), 
primary supervisor, State Teachers Col- 
lege, New Haven, Conn. 

Gold, George (A.M. 1939), area super- 
visor of youth personnel, National Youth 
Administration, Stamford, Conn. 

Goodrich, Annie Warburton, instructor 
in nursing education, Schools of Nursing 
and Nursing Service, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gordon, Mary Agnes, test editor, World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Graddy, Elizabeth, home demonstration 
agent, Passaic County, Paterson, N. J. 

Grant, Mary D. (A.M. 1938), supervisor 
of school libraries, Public Schools, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Greene, Charles R., teacher of English 
and Latin, Lake Grove School, Lake 
Grove, N. Y. 

Griggs, Ruth P. (A.M. 1935), instructor 
in home economics, Agricultural, Mechani- 
cal, and Normal College, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Harris, Clare Brown, executive secretary 
of college Y.W.C.A., San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, Calif. 

Hecker, Margaret Barbara, teacher of 
English and journalism, Semple School, 35! 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 

Hill, Henry H. (Ph.D. 1930), assistant 
superintendent, Public Schools, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Hartwick Seminary, Hart. 
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Hixson, Florence A. (B.S. 1931), assistant 
principal, Harper Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

Hook, Sabra J., instructor in science, 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 

Hunsinger, LaVerda T., staff nurse, 
Tuberculosis Institute of Chicago and 
Cook County, Chicago, Ill. 

Hunt, Virginia Munson, secretary to the 
president, Stoneleigh College, Rye Beach, 
N. H. 

Hutcheson, Jane R., teacher of social 
science, College Preparatory School for 
Girls, Birmingham, Ala. 

Immediato, Eva Orr, dietitian, Rye Coun- 
try Day School, Rye, N. Y. 

Ivey, Rosaline, associate professor of 
home economics, North Texas Agricul- 
tural College, Arlington, Texas. 

Johnson, C. Lionel (A.M. 1936), teacher 
of instrumental music, Public Schools, 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Johnson, Helen Harvey (A.M. 1940), 
first grade teacher, Lindale Public School, 
Lindale, Ga. 

Joslyn, Elleva (A.M. 1939), senior as- 
sistant psychologist, Institute for Juvenile 
Research, 907 S. Wolcott Avenue, Chi- 


cago. Ill. 

enk, Isabel (A.M. 1939), research as- 
sistant, National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 

Kowalsky, Jack (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
English and social studies, Roosevelt Senior 
High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Lee, Mabel Barbee, guidance counselor, 
National Youth Administration, 265 W. 
14 Street, New York City. 

Lee, Sarah (A.M. 1927), assistant pro- 
fessor in home economics, Louisiana State 
University, University, La. 

Leech, Margaret Clare, instructor in 
English, Incarnate Word College, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Leventhal, Eugenia G. (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of art, Caro State Hospital for 
Epileptics, Wahjamega, Mich. 

Llano, George A. P. (A.M. 1939), pro- 
fessor of pre-medical sciences, Pennsyl- 
vania Military College, Chester, Pa. 

Lokensgard, R. L. (Ed.D. 1939), teacher 
of mathematics, P. K. Yonge Laboratory 
School, Gainesville, Fla. 

Lund, Adelia B. (A.M. 1925), librarian, 
West Chester Library Association, West 
Chester, Pa. 5 


Lutri, Salvatore, teacher of French, 
Spanish, and history, High School, Dover, 
Del. 

Luts, John, Jr., instructor in English, 
Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pa. 

McDuffie, Marion E. (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of art, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

McKenzie, Margaret, superintendent and 
director of nursing service, Englewood 
Hospital, Englewood, N. J. 

MacIntyre, M. Irene, administrative as- 
sistant, nursing services, Albany Hospital, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Maderer, Margaret P., teacher of Eng- 
lish, Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, 
a. # 

Mason, Carolyn Colby (A.M. 1935), first 
grade teacher, Roosevelt School, Cranford, 
N. J. 

Matthew, Eunice S., instructor in ele- 
mentary education, Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. 

Michaelides, George P. (A.M. 1923), 

rofessor of religious education, Schauffler 
College of Religious and Social Work, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mole, Eleanor (B.S. 1940), assistant di- 
rector, Visiting Nurse Association, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Morales, Joseph D. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of science, Barnard School for Boys, W. 
246 St., Fieldston, New York City. 

Nash, Elizabeth (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
health and physical education, Dudley 
High School, Greensboro, N. C. 

Neylan, Agnes R. (B.S. 1937), teacher 
of home economics, Jamestown Residence 
Center, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Nygard, Mae E., teacher of sight con- 
servation, Public Schools, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 

O'Keeffe, Ida Teneyck, head of art de- 
partment, High School, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

Osswald, Edith (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in education (substitute), Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Osterman, Marie, assistant director of 
nursing education, Ohio Valley General 
Hospital School of Nursing, Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Outland, Lloyd (A.M. 1935), instructor 
in instrumental music, State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Parker, Kathryn L., county staff nurse, 
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State Department of Health, Salisbury, Md. 

Perrin, Della Margaret (A.M. 1934), 
supervisor of student teaching, Elementary 
department, University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Persinger, Mary Staples (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of physical education, National 
Cathedral School for Girls, Washington. 

Petraske, Marian T. (B.S. 1937), general 
supervisor, Visiting Nurse Association, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Plum, Eliza C., music supervisor, Medina 
County Schools, Medina, Ohio. 

Podlich, William F., Jr. (A.M. 1939), act- 
ing principal, Timonium School, Timon- 
ium, Md. 

Pohe, Minnie E. (B.S. 1929), acting di- 
rector, School of Nursing and Nursing 
Service, Stanford University Hospital, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Reed, Leona (A.M. 1932), teacher of 
remedial work, Public Schools, Pound 
Ridge, N. Y. 

Richardson, Florence M., dietitian, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Righter, James W. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of science, Rocliff Jansen High School, 
Hillsdale, N. Y. 

Riley, Martha Ann, assistant in research 
department, Pennsylvania Hotel, Seventh 


Ave. and 33 St., New York City. 

Ritter, Beatrice Elizabeth (A.M. 1936), 
director of nursing and principal of the 
School of Nursing, Binghamton City Hos- 
pital, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Rives, Ruth E. (A.M. 1940), district 
supervisor, State Department of Health, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Robb, Elda (Ph.D. 1934), director of 
School of Home Economics and professor 
of nutrition, Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass. 

Rue, Clara B. (B.S. 1927), associate di- 
rector, Visiting Nurse Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Rustad, Maxine (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in household arts, New York State School 
of Agriculture, Cobleskill, N. Y. 

Sampson, Angelyn U., dietitian, College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Schaefer, Constance Violet (A.M. 1939), 
instructor in art, Larson Junior College, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Schmidt, Marie W. (B.S. 1940), teaching 
supervisor, Highland Sanitarium, Shreve- 
port, La. 
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Shellabarger, M. Elizabeth (B.S. 1929) 
registrar, Professional Nursing Bureau, 105 
Howard Street, San Antonio, Texas, 

Slater, H. Elizabeth (A.M. 1939), fourth 
grade teacher, Price School, City of Ladue, . 
St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 

Smith, Leon P. (A.M. 1938), professor of 
art and supervisor of training sch 
Georgia State Teachers College, College. 
boro, Ga. 

Spengler, Helen H. (A.M. 1938), educa. 
tional director, Maine General Hospital 
School of Nursing, Portland, Me. 

Spessard, Arline (A.M. 1939), pri 
teacher, Public School, Ocean Gate, Nj 

Spiegelman, Sylvia (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of music, hygiene, and mathematics, Junior 
High School, Baltimore, Md. 

Taylor, Ruth Fatherson, information desk 
secretary, Central Branch Y.W.C.A, 30 
Third Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thomas, George I. (A.M. 1940), seventh 
grade teacher, Clinton Grammar School, 
Clinton, Conn. 

Thompson, Margaret S., assistant pro- 
fessor of public health nursing, University 
of Buffalo; educational director, Buffalo 
Visiting Nurse Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tolins, Helen Wolff, teacher of science, 
Highland Manor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Trossbach, Julia (B.S. 1936), assistant 
dietitian, Orthopedic Hospital, 420 E. 59 
St., New York City. 

Tucker, Clara (Ph.D. 1940), director of 
home economics, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, University, La. 

Tucker, Gertrude W., assistant home 
demonstration agent, Buffalo Home Bureau, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Walsh, Cecelia E. (B.S. 1935), director 
of nurses, Providence City Health Depart- 
ment, Providence, R. I. 

Wangerin, Florence A. (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of social studies, Valley Stream 
Central High School, Valley Stream, N. Y. 

Waymer, Richard T. (A.M. 1939), a 
sistant instructor in agriculture and 
education, Tennessee Agricultural and In- 
dustrial State Teachers College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Weddige, Dorothy (B.S. 1940), assistant 
director of division of nursing education, 
Department of Hospitals, New York City. 

Wenrich, Marion (A.M. 1940), supef- 
visor of obstetrics, Duke University Hos 
pital, Durham, N. C. 





